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POETRY. | 


For the Woman's Journal. 
CONTENT. 
BY SARAH A. GIBBS. 


Beyond the hills that shut me in 
1 heard the sounds of labor. 

World’s work and pain and sorrow too 
Seemed struggling with its neighbor. 

And love seemed dead, and peace had fled 
Far off to fields elysian, 

And might was right, and strength was law: 
Such was the earthly vision. 


My soul was stirred; I prayed,—‘*Let me 
Do some great work so purely, 

To right life’s wrongs, that I shall know 
That I have loved thee surely.” 

My lips sent forth the eager cry, 
The while my heart beat faster, 

“For some great deed to prove my love, 
Send me, send me,—my Master!" 


But every road was hedged with thorns, 
My hands were torn and bleeding; 

Each gate was barred, and hope ?1l-starred 
War in my heart receding. 

Night came; within the valley's rim 
The sounds of pain and sorrow 

Grew faint; with idly folded hands 
I waited for the morrow, 


From out the silence came a voice 
Saying, ‘‘If God thou fearest, 

Rise upand do, thy whole life through. 
The duty that lies nearest. 

The friendly word, the kindly deed, 
Though small the act in seeming, 

Shall in the end, unto thy soul 
Prove mightier than thy dreaming 


The cup of water to the faint, 
The rest unto the weary, 

The light thou givest another’s life, 
Shall gnake thine own less dreary. 

And bonndless realms of faith and love 
Wil! wait for thy possessing; 

Not creeds, but deeds—if thou wouldst win 
Unto thy soul a blessing.” 


And so I wait with peaceful heart, 
Content to do His pleasure; 

Not caring if the world shall mock 
At smallness of the measure. 

Of thoughts, or deeds, or daily life, 
He knows the true endeavor 

To do His will, to seek His face: 
And He will fail me never. 

Benson, Vt. 








“SAINT OR SINNER.” 


This is the title of a story of rare power 
in the April ‘“‘Atlantic;” a tale whose theme 
is perhaps too distressing for art, but whose 
treatment shows greatability. The leading 
character is a woman, one of those mons- 
ters of wickedness who occasionally appear 
in our judicial annals; she has committed 
murder after murder, sometimes for the 
most trivial aims; and the lives of her daugh- 
ters are made wretched by the effort to 
check and to conceal her crimes. Add to 
all, that this woman is externally a devout 
and precise Christian, and dies without ac- 
knowledging her offences before God or 
man. There is a touch of extraordinary 
power like Hawthorne’s in the closing scene, 
where the children of the dreadful old wo- 
man sit looking at one another after she has 
breathed her last breath. ‘‘Death had set 
the living free, and a great wonder and a 
great sorrow and a great exultation were all 
written for a moment in those blanched 
faces.” 

_It has almost ceased to be a secret, I be- 
lieve, that the author of this story and of 
its remarkable predecessor, ‘‘The Child of 
the State” is a young lady well known 
among New England reformers, and one 
who has been nurtured at the very foun- 
tains of the Woman Suffrage movement. Is 





it not strange, it might be asked, that such 
a writer should select for her theme the 
crimes of a woman, and draw them with a 
skill that makes them haunt the imagina 
tion? There isa common impression that 
all friends of the Woman's JouRNAL regard 
all women as saints, whose influence only 
tends to redeem the world, never to hurt it. 
It is worth writing that story, or many such 
stories, to remove this impression. It is a 
delusion which constantly hurts our cause, 
and embarrasses our arguments. No plea 
can possibly be carried on in behaif of an 
oppressed class, basing the reasoning on the 
absolute moral superiority of the oppressed 
to the oppressors. Abolitionists, in arguing 
for the negro, were compelled to acknowl- 
edge the injury done to him by subjection; 
and ‘“‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin” would have de- 
feated itself, had all the slaves been Uncle 
Toms. If we circulate Mill’s ‘‘Subjection 
of Women,” in which he shows the historic 
position of that sex to have had many of the 
elements of slavery, we must look among 
women not only for the good qualities pro- 
duced by slavery—patience and self-devo- 
tion—but forsome of the bad qualities also, 
—as, cowardice, duplicity, covert malice. 
Some of us think that Mill has rather 
overstrained the case, and that there has 
been less of direct and conscious oppression 
on the part of men toward women than 
from the white race toward the black. Be 
this as it may, it needs to be said again and 
again, that women need the ballot not so 
much to give them added power as an 
open and overt power, which shall not 
tempt them to secret ways or covert malice. 
If we looked merely at the present influence 
of women in our government, we certainly 
cannot say that it is only good; the wives 
of Congressmen have the reputation, at 
Washington, of being more bitterly partisan 
than their husbands; anda man can hardly 
be a demagogue so unscrupulous as not to 
find some clever woman to fight his battles 
in the newspapers. Looking at this alone, 
we should be apt to say ‘‘Let women be dis- 
franchised forever.”’ But it is disfranchise- 
ment which makes part of the trouble. 
Our adopted citizens are undoubtedly far 
more intelligent and self-respecting for hav- 
ing a share in the government; and so wo- 
men, who, as the satirist Churchill said, 
‘never governed well at second-hand” 
would feel a new sense of responsibility if 
they themselves had a place in the State. 
They would always, very probably, show 
more extremes of character than men; that 
seems a matter of temperament rather than 
training. Such depths of wickedness as 
that in this terrible story are to be set against 
the self-devotion of the holy. <A zenith 
seems to imply a nadir; the degradation of 
the sinner is to be taken into account, as well 


as the extasies of the saint. 
T. W. H. 
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A VOICE FROM LITTLE RHODY. 


“No license granted under the provisions 
of this chapter shall authorize any person 
to sell any spirituous or intoxicating liquors 
on Sundays, or to any female, or minor, or 
person of notoriously intemperate habits’ 
(Chap. 79, On Suppression of Intemperance, 
Section 2.) 

I copy the above from the revised statute- 
book of Rhode Island. I have heard much 
of laws which men have made to shelter 
and protect women, and 1 suppose this is 
one of them. 

For two years my duties compelled me 
to a daily walk of about a mile and three 
quarters and back, through a portion of 
Providence, which contains a great number 
of liquor saloons. I could smell the sick- 
ening odor of lager and ale, could hear the 
scraping of fiddles, and could sometimes 
see chromos and even illuminated mottos 
and photographs on the walls, without feel- 
ing the least desire to enter these places. 

But suppose a red-nosed policeman had 
crossed over to me and said, ‘‘You’d better 
let me take charge of you, there are a good 
many beer-shops along here, and you might 
not be able to resist their attractions; to be 
sure you are not a ‘person of notoriously in- 
temperate habits’ nor even a ‘minor,’ but 
then, you see, you are a ‘female’ and the law 
puts them under the same head as the oth- 
ers. I represent the law, and I will take 
care that you do not get an opportunity to 
drink.” Should you not classify that sort 
of protection as down-right insult? Well, 
now, it strikes me that this is just what that 
law of Rhode Island is saying to us women 
every day. 

Till within a comparatively short time, it 
was exceedingly difficult for a woman to 
obtain spirits for medicinal purposes at our 
drug-stores, without a written order, or un- 
less accompanied by aman. For instance, 
a lady of culture and refinement who was 





anxious to get some wine immediately for 
her sick sister, was refused, and obliged to 
retrace her steps to get her Irish coachman 
to accompany her before she could have it. 
Could anything be much more humiliating 
to women than this disgraceful law? Iam 
afraid Mrs. Campbell will find that there is 
a good deal more hard work to be done in 
Rhode Isiand yet. 

Equality in remuneration for labor irre- 
spective of sex, is hardly as unanimous a 
sentiment among those in official authority 
as one would expect. Two years ago per- 
haps, a proposition was made to the effect 
that the salary of the Secretary of the 
school committee of Providence should be 
lowered, not, as the proposers of the plan 
acknowledged, that she had not performed 
the duties most faithfully and successfully, 
but because when the sum of the salary for 
the office was fixed it was not expected that 
the office would be filled by a woman! So 
we may conclude, our school officers receive 
fixed salaries, not for the performance of 
certain duties but for belonging to the mas- 
culine gender. 

A wealthy merchant of this city, not very 
long ago, beat down his shop-girls from 
seventy-five to thirty-five cents for the work 
on a heavy Ulster coat, declaring that ‘‘thir- 
ty-five cents was enough for any working- 
woman to earn ina day.” And yet this 
man lives in luxury, his very barn being 
palatial. Do you think if these girls had 
been voters that their employer would have 
beaten down their wages just before an 
election in which he was to be a candidate 
for office? FRANCES LOCKE. 

Providence, R. 1. 
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MES. HOWE IN ITALY. 


SEA-BORN VENICE. 

Winter is not the season to enjoy this ro- 
mantic city. A gondola, even with its little 
cabin, is not as comfortable as a carriage. 
The galleries and churches too were as cold 
as stone floors and no fires could make 
them. But the sunshine was glorious on 
the Piazza, and San Marco and the campanile 
were beautiful to look at. We wandered 
among the aisles of the grand old church, 
delighting ourselves with its mosaics, some 
of which are very old and curious, and some 
of great beauty, Titian himself having given 
the design for one of the largest of them. 
In the galleries in Belle Arti one sees the 
great majesty of the artist just named. 
There are several of his finest works, the 
presentation of the Virgin in the Temple, 
the Assumption of the Virgin, and the Ma- 
donna and dead Christ, his latest work, 
finished in advanced age, for the master 
lived nearly a century, dying of the plague 
in his ninety-ninth year. There also are 
splendid Paul Veroneses, and the last pic- 
tures of Giovanni Bellini. Whatever scat- 
tered treasures the other capitals of Europe 
may contain, the ensemble of the Venetian 
school can only be studied in Venice. 

The palace of the Doges contains many 
fine works of art, among others an immense 
painting by Tintoretto, said to be the largest 
oil painting in the world. One sees here 
the ‘‘Lion’s Mouth,” a slit in the wall, into 
which anonymous accusations were thrust, 
in the time of the council of ten. There is 
also a room with three mysterious entrances, 
each of which admitted one of the three 
who wert the chiefs among the ten. At the 
top of the palace are the prisons, called 
‘‘under the leads,’’ where, beneath the sum- 
mer’s sun, prisoners fainted with the ex- 
treme heat. Equally dismal were the sub- 
terranean prisons, dark and damp. One 
hopes that the hard hearts of those times 
have passed away with the old order of 
things. We find the cafés very gay and full 
of guests. The military band plays for an 
hour every afternoon, beginning at 2 o’clock. 
Though itis mid winter, many people sit 
out-of-doors in the sunshine, to enjoy the 
music, which is only tolerable. We prefer 
the shelter of Florian’s, where we order our 
modest luncheon, read the papers, and hear 
what we can of the band concert, A man 
always enters here with a great basket of 
candied fruit, strung on straws. We pat- 
ronize him largely. Another always runs 
up to us crying, ‘‘Got all ze English papers ;” 
but of him we do not buy. Patti is sing- 
ing at the Venice theatre—the price of ad- 
mission is very high—the Italians talk of 
her with rather supercilious criticism. We 
walk through narrow, winding streets, to 
one of the smaller theatres, where we wit- 
ness the performance of ‘‘La Sphynss”— 
“The Sphynx,” a translation of a play of 
Octave Feuilette’s. 

But our daysin Venice soon come toend, 
and we pack and depart for Bologna, our 
next stopping-place. The gallery of pic- 





tures at Bologna is rich in works of great 
interest. Among these is Raphael's well- 
known St. Cecilia—such a beautiful group 
of saints, intermitting their own music to 
listen to a melody breathed from the upper 
heaven. Such a fine tone of harmony is 
visible in the faces of these listeners, that 
one almost hopes to hear, by sympathy, the 
strain which has enraptured them. Some 
of the best works of Guido, Domenichino, 
and the Caracci are here; a dead Christ, a 
Pieta and a Sampson by the first, by the 
second the Madonna del Rozario, by Augus- 
tine Caracci, a communion of St. Jerome, 
which obviously suggested Domenichino’s 
great painting of the same subject, always 
classed as one of the four greatest pictures 
of the world. 

What a curious old city is Bologna! Its 
streets are all, or nearly all, shaded by 
arcades; it has many good shops, and makes 
especial display of the famous Bologna 
sausage. The cathedral is ancient and in- 
teresting, and there are several very old 
churches, all connected together and dedi- 
cated to St. Stephen. In one of these I saw 
a painting by a woman, Teresa Muratori, 
which | at first took for a Guido. She was 
an artist of great merit, but died before her 
thirtieth year, it is said by poison. We 
found a visit to the archi-gynnateo very in- 
teresting. This vast building once con- 
tained the famous University of Bologna, 
which at one time numbered ten thousand 
students, of all nationalities. Thomas 
a’ Becket was one of its professors. The 
University still exists, but has been removed, 
with its four hundred students of to-day, to 
a smaller building. The ancient lecture- 
room of anatomy is still shown as it was left. 
Its walls are entirely covered with cedar of 
Lebanon. On either side of the professor's 
chair stands a figure of life size, carved in 
the same wood, representing a human form 
divested of its skin and showing the course 
of the muscles. From the ceiling, Apollo, 
in bold relief, looks down upon the spot 
where the dissecting table formerly stood. 
This building now contains a valuable col- 
lection of Egyptian antiquities, but its 
greatest treasure consists of a number of 
relics, recently unearthed ut Felsina, a town 
in the neighborhood of Bologna. These 
are skeletons, removed with the earth in 
which they were found embedded with their 
household pottery about them. The skele- 
ton of achild is accompanied by its toys 
and small dishes. A pair lying side by 
side are supposed to have been husband 
and wife. One skeleton has, in its bony 
hand, the burial coin for the passage of the 
dark river. One still wears its beads and 
bracelets. On a small table is set out a 
funeral meal as it was found in these exca- 
vations, the dishes containing bread, bones 
and egg-shells. The jewels of these primi- 
tive people were mostly of bronze, some- 
times of silver. Their bracelets resemble 
French styles so much in vogue to-day. 
The fibula, a sort of brooch, was their in- 
dispensable ornament. These remains are 
supposed to be twenty-five hundred years 
old. They are shown and explained by a 
most intelligent custodian, who is also an 
Egyptologist and an explainer of hyero- 
glyphies. 

Much was said to us of the beauty of the 
campo santo, or cemetery; so much as to in- 
duce us to pay it a reluctant visit. We 
found an immense series of halls lined with 
monuments and mural tablets, and paved 
with monumental slabs. Besides much 
costly statuary, and many inscriptions of 
pathetic meaning, we also saw ornaments in 
bead work, and even a case of flowers made 
of worsteds, with wreaths and bouquets of 
natural growth, attesting the fond remem- 
brance of living relations. The poor of 
the town are buried in an open space; and 
if one could have any choice in such mat- 
ters, one would consider them better off 
under the blue sky than in the gloomy mag- 
nificence of the marble corridors, where the 
living almost feel the chill of death, without 
the kind intervention of the green revivify- 
ing earth. 

One word more about Bologna. In one 
of its piazzas a slab of marble on the wall 
of a house records that Rossini pursued his 
musical studies on that very spot. I tried 
to find a book containing the biographies of 
the illustrious women of Bologna, but was 
not successful in my search. I did, how- 
ever, find a livirg woman who deserves to 
be classed with these,—Miss Alaida Beccasi, 
editor of a newspaper called ‘‘La Donna,” 
devoted to that aspect of progress which 
presents equal rights and duties for Woman 
and for Man. Confined to her bed for years 
by a nervous disease, and at times suffering 
much, Miss Beccasi continues to sound the 
trumpet of the onward march, and to sup- 
port not only herself but her family by the 
labors of her pen. J. W. i. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss Jex Buake, M. D., whose name 
was famous during her college days in Ed- 
inburgh, has been practising medicine in 
London for some years, but is about to set- 
tle in the Scottish capital. Miss Blake is a 
sister of the head-master of Rugby. 

Mrs. Apa C. Bow xs, of Philadelphia, 
is creating much interest by a lecture entit- 
led ‘Meddling Women,” which presents in 
a very attractive manner the history of wo- 
men who have ‘‘meddled” in poetry, art, 
literature, philosophy, politics, government 
and war. 

Lapy Mary GxENVILLE and the other 
lady companions of the new Imperial Or- 
der of the Crown of India, says the Madras 
Mail, will neither gain a title nor increased 
precedence, nor will they use any initials to 
indicate the fact of their being members of 
the order. The distinction will therefore 
amount to little more than the privilege of 
wearing a diamond star. 

Miss CuarLorre L. McLans died at Syr- 
acuse on the 27th, aged thirty-eight. She 
was the finest soprano singer of Central 
New York, and during the fifteen years that 
she was a member of St. James’s and the 
First Presbyterian Church choirs, she made 
for them a reputation more than local. She 
had many offers to go upon the lyric stage, 
but declined all of them. 

Mrs. Mary CLEMMER having said in a 
letter from Washington, that the translation 
of the Bible made by Miss Julia Smith, one 
of the tax collector defying sisters of Glas- 
tonbury, had been accepted as a standard at 
Harvard, Mr. Justin Winsor, the librarian, 
writes that none of the oflicers of the uni- 
versity know anything of the work, of 
which they have heard for the first time 
through Mrs. Clemmer. 

Mrs. PreRcE thinks she has never met a 
Woman Suffragist who can apprehend a po- 
litical principle clearly. We areas sorry for 
her as weare for Thackeray, when we rise 
from the perusal of one of his novels, and 
feel how certain it is that he never knew 
intimately a woman at once able and good! 
If she had attended the conference of the 
boards of State Charities at Saratoga, in Sep 
tember, and heard the women who are ex- 
perts discuss public affairs there, she might 
have changed her mind. The clearness and 
force with which the youngest of these wo- 
men, Mrs, Charles Lowell, put her thoughts 
into words, was a lesson to the men who are 
debating the silver bill. 


Mrs. ANNIE A. Preston, of West North 
field, Mass., the author of a capital Yankee 
poem which appeared some months since in 
the Boston Daily Globe, is lineally descended 
from the ninth generation from Peregrine 
White, the first child born in New England, 
and is also a descendant of Roger Williams. 
She bore the same name before her marriage, 
being a distant relative of her husband. He 
isa lawyer by profession, with marked lit- 
erary tastes, and to his encouragement and 
assistance she attributes much of her litera- 
ry success. Mrs. Preston’s cottage home in 
West Northfield, Mass., stands at the foot 
of a picturesque and sheltering spur of the 
Green Mountains, and commands a lovely 
and wide-spread view of a section of the 
Connecticut river valley. 

Mrs. Lyp1a M. Rooskve.t, the widow 
of Nicholas J. Roosevelt, died at Skaneat- 
eles, N. Y., recently, at the age of eighty- 
six years. Mrs. Roosevelt was a daughter 
of the Latrobe who founded the Maryland 
family of that name, a wealthy gentleman 
distinguished as the foremost mechanical 
engineer of the United States in his day. 
Her husband, Nicholas J. Roosevelt, at the 
beginning of this century, was one of the 
most enterprising merchants of New York, 
and is remembered as a rarely suave gentle 
man of the old school. Many, probably, now 
living can bring to mind the dignified, pre 
cise, courteous and considerate old man 
who frequently left his home upon the 
Hudson to visit the children of his contem- 
poraries, and dilated with good-natured gar- 
rulity upon his share in the march of im. 
provement, which had built a city extending 
far beyond the fields in which he played as 
a boy. He died nearly twenty years ago. 
Mrs. Roosevelt, who was twenty years his 
junior, retained, even after she had passed 
the usual limit of age, the personal attrac- 
tiveness and the cultivated tastes which 
made her a society leader in her younger 
days. The event in her life of which she 
was proudest was that she was the first wo- 
man who descended the Ohio in a steam- 
boat. Her opportunity to do this grew out 
of the fact that her husband planned and 
built the first steamer that succeeded in 
stemming the rapid current of the Ohio and 
Mississippi. 
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SONNET. 
BY ELLA DIETZ 


I know that in thy dreams thou lovest me, 
Not as I am, earthly and of the earth, 
But as I shall be after that new birth 
Which men call death; my spirit then set free 
Shall rise with thine to heights of ecstasy, 
And grasp the eternal joys with godlike mirth;— 
Will they not sweeter secm for this long dearth 
Which now divides us like a cruel sea? 
And yet I would not have thee come too near 
Lest I reveal some flaw unto those eyes, 
Which until now have seen an angel's face. 
Stand off, and guard our love with jealous fear, 
Lest swift awakening, or sad surprise 
Mar aught of its ideal perfect grace. 
—Victoria Magazine. 
“oer - 


LOST. 


A wild rose, by the wayside hung 
Dew-glittering, on the morning air 
A pure, scarce conscious, perfume flung; 
1 Jooked, and fonnd the flow’ret fair— 
So fair, I sought with sudden zest 
To wear its beauty on my breast. 
The trembling petals at my touch 
A sweeter, subtler fragrance shed, 
‘Tis strange I loved that flower so much, 
And—it was dead. 
In that high mood when thought hath wings, 
And finds alone its speech in song. 
I struck an old harp’s slumbering strings, 
And drew an idle hand along; 
Nor deemed the careless chords had caught 
The life-note that my spirit sought, 
Till sudden on my startled ear 
Its dream-created accents woke. 
Alack! I bought the rapture dear— 
The string had broke. 
I heard a wild bird on the shore, 
Singing a wild song to the sea: 
And bold the burden that it bore, 
And sweeter than all else tome— 
So sweet, I caged the bird to hear 
His magic minstrelsy more near. 
Untamed, the captive’s swelling throat 
In one sad song his whole soul cast; 
Too well to know his loveliest note 
Had been his last. 
And yet while memory hath power 
To count the hours too vainly spent, 
The fragrance of that faded flower, 
That harp’s last dying music, blent 
With the wild bird’s weird death-song, will 
Haunt every waking moment still, 
Teaching my heart the bitter cost 
Of all the eye of hope hath seen, 
Of all that life hath won and lost— 
That might have been. 
— Tinsley’s Magazine. 











For the Woman's Journal. 
AUNT MARY’S MISSION 
SOCIETY. 


BY V. 


‘Aunt, this cake is worthy of the school 
girl’s ‘splendid.’ How did you make it?” 

“One of the women at the Mission Society 
gave me the receipt” she replied, pushing 
her chair from the table, and beginning to 
pile the plates preparatory for the evening 
work, 

“There it is again, Aunt; that Mission 
Society! When I asked you, last evening, 
how you grew yellow, white, and red olean- 
ders upon one bush, you said: ‘Why, one 
of the Mission women showed me how to 
graft them, it is just as easy as to graft an 
apple tree.” You need not tell me how to 
make the cake, this evening; tell me about 
that wonderful Mission Society, as you call 
it, although I cannot comprehend where the 
Mission part comesin. Come, Auntie dear! 
I will help you to make up for all loss of 
time in talking.” 

“Well, I'll just tell you about the last 
one, at Mrs. Delongs, and mebbee you'll 
understand it better, I told your Uncle Josi- 
ah, about a week afore, that if he wasn’nt 
agoing to use the old team and bobs, I'd like 
to have them to go to the Mission Society 
with, next Tuesday; it always comes on the 
first Tuesday in every month, in the after- 
noon; we go as soon as we can get our din- 
ner work done, and you ought to hear some 
of the women tell how they hurried things 
up that day; how they put the clock for- 
ward a little, and got breakfast real early, 
so that the men folks would be hungry 
quicker and be glad to have an early dinner. 
Your Uncle, he came in several times in the 
forenoon to ask me what time I wanted the 
team. If we can’t go early we go late, for 
the Society don’t call to order ’till three 
o'clock. 

‘I got started in season and stopped at 
old Mrs. Marion’s to see if she would go, 
and when—” 

“Did she go Aunt?” 

“No, her little grandboy was too sick. I 
(thought company would be better than bob- 
bin along alone in the big bobs. You see, 
your Uncle Josiah didn’t liketo have me go 
very well, at first; he always likes to find 
me at home, and a good fire, when he comes 
in; but now he says I come home so chirrupy- 
like, and don’t get worried so easy as I used 
to, when his boots are muddy, or the boys 
spill their berries on the tablecloth. I do 
believe it is just as Mrs. May said, that we 
all staid at home so much that mole hills 
seemed like mountains, and that we ailowed 
petty trifling things to occupy all of our 
time, just to meke ourselves comfortable, 
to supply our mere bodily wants, when 
there was a world full of people needing 
our thought and help in many ways. 

“I stopped at Sister's and called and 
screamed, till at last the washer-woman 
came to the door with a kind of cap on her 
head just like the one grandfather used to 

wear, and said: 


“‘*She’s gone. Samuel took her.’ 

‘I drove on and in at the big gate and 
across the yard to a strong board fence, and 

hitched my horses so they couldn't get their 
heads together, and out of the wind; and, 
just as I turned to go in, there was a whole 
sled-load came up, big and little, that Mrs. 
Wright had gathered as she came through 
town; she drove up at a reasonable distance 
from my sled so that the horses couldn't 
kick each other, and hitched, and by that 
time in came a stylish horse and cutter, 
with bells a jingling, and robes and veils 
aflying, and it hitched along-side of our 
teams; and, in half an hour they had that 
fence filled with teams.” 

‘Do you not allow the gentlemen to at- 
tend?” 

“When they want to. Sometimes the 
minister comes in, or the man of the house 
is sick and obliged to stayin the room. We 
don’t stop for their being rich or poor. 
The one before the last was at Hon. H. 
Upsom’s. Everyone said ‘beautiful’ and 
‘lovely;’ they had nice carpets, pictures, 
music, birds and flowers. 

‘The Upsom’s are educated people; but 
all went, the same as we did to Mr. Jones’s, 
where there was only one room, and Mr. 
Jones was lame with the rheumatiz, so he 
couldn’t go out in the cold. They are new- 
ly-married folks and she told me that he 
said he laid back on his oars and listened, 
and that he thought Mrs. James the staunch- 
est, most self-poised womap; Mrs. Rhinear 
the prettiest; and the President the most 
graceful. But it’s the President’s business 
to be graceful, and ours to havea good time, 
find out the things we want to know about, 
‘exchange ideas,’ as the President says; and 
as Josiah says, make a ‘regular woman’s 
club.” Them women must have said some 
things that raised Mr, Jonesa little from his 
oars; he is against Woman’s Rights, and 
when they were talking about that, one of 
the women said: 

***Well, we received forty thousand 
votes in Michigan, and were bankrupt at 
that.’ 

‘Some one asked her to explain. 

*« ‘Why,’ said she, ‘we did not have money 
to buy or influence votes asthe men do, and 
received forty thousand votes just because 
the voters thought it right. I think the de- 
feat encouraging.’ 

‘“‘That day we made a petition to send to 
our Legislature, asking that women be ad- 
mitted to the Agricultural College; the 
President, in explaining, told us that a 
school was supported by the State to edu- 
cate our boys, and why not admit our girls? 
In fact, they could be admitted to the 
classes, but there was no hall for them to 
board in. 
‘‘We sent another petition to the Legisla- 
ture with three hundred names, about the 
liquor question; they could have got more 
names, but the session was so near done 
when they began.” 
“What is your petition? 
to know its wording.” 
‘I believe I’ve got one in my work-bask- 
et; I was to circulate it, but didn’t have 
time. ‘Didn’t circulate much, mother,’ Jo- 
siah said. I'll get it as soon asI wash out 
these pans and cloths. You just go into 
the sitting-room; I’ll be there soon; I’m 
obliged to you for wiping the dishes.” 
“Not at all, Aunt. Do they have any 
rules or laws in your society?” 
“Yes, yes; I'll tell you; but that day was 
uncommon for’ Woman’s Rights work. 
Here is the petition; you can read it the 
quickest :” 
To the Senate and Assembly of the State of Michigan ; 
We, men and women, hereby petition your honor- 
able bodies, to e: act a law for the protection of home, 
that no place for the sale of intoxicating drinks shall 
be licensed in any locality, without the consent of a 
majority of the voters and of the women over twenty- 
one years of age in that locality, such consent, to be 
expressed by their signatures to a petition for such 
License. 
“I would like to take this home with me; 
we are studying the best ways and methods 
to work in the temperance cause and may 
use it.” 
“Well, you can have it. They all talked 
and worked away until three o’clock; one 
had asked for a pattern of my dress (the one 
Annie made in Detroit), and another for 
flower-seeds; some of the best educated 
ones were talking low-like to themselves, 
but the President stopped that; she said we 
all needed to hear what they had to say. 
The Society is called to order by the presi- 
dent, and she reads a chapter out of the Bi- 
ble; she always asks us if we have any 
choice, and if we don’t, she generally reads 
the lesson for that day, out of the lesson pa- 
pers, as Josiah does every morning, you 
know, then the Secretary calls the roll, and 
we all respond ‘with a sentiment,’ as they 
call it; we say something consoling like, 
most repeat texts of Scripture. The Presi- 
dent said something that day which made 
me feel wonderful strong to help folks if I 
wasn't real rich, I do believe its in that 
very basket now. She had it ona slip of 
paper, and I asked her for it. There, yon 
just read it out loud.” 
If you have not gold and silver ever ready to command, 
If you cannot toward the needy reach an ever open 
hand; 
You can visit the afflicted, o'er the erring you can 
weep, 
You can be atrue disciple,sitting at the Saviour’s feet, 
Do not fear to do and dare; 
If you wish a field of labor you can find it anywhere. 


“It is indeed beautiful.” 


I should like 





‘You can take that too, if you want it. 
I guess I’ve got all the meaning out of it, 
but it’s as good as new yet for you. After 
the roll-calls, the Secretary takes reports; 
don’t put down names but reports that one 
member did so,—another such a thing, etc. 
The report is sent toa yearly meeting, and 
ours was the best last year. 

‘‘We had areal argument about feeding 
tramps too; some of the women said they 
‘always fed them;’ others said they ‘would 
never give them a mouthful; they were just 
as well able to work as they were.’ The 
President wanted them all to speak their 
minds, as it was a subject now before the 
people. Mrs. Nathan reported giving a 
tramp two glasses of sour cider; we all 
laughed and wondered too. I asked what 
she did that for; it’s against our laws. She 
said: 

‘«*Why if thee had been as afraid of him 
as I was, thee would have done it too, so as 
to be rid of him.’ 

‘‘Another said that their wood-pile was 
just back of the house, and if they would go 
and split wood an hour or so, they might 
have a meal. The President said that every 
woman should be armed, and know how to 
use arms; the only danger was that some of 
our women are so foolishly nervous they 
might shoot when they would be sorry for 
it. Practice under an adept would assure 
them and be good for their nerves too; bet- 
ter than nervine. She said, ‘Let the tramps 
eat at the Xack-door, so they could not be 
looking for things to steal, but if a person 
was sick to feed him, if it was not taking it 
from our families. You might be enter- 
taining angels unawares.’ 

‘After all the reports are made, it is ask- 
ed if there are any sick or poor that need 
help? or are there any children that can’t 
go to school for the want of books or 
clothes? All are busy sewing and talking 
between times, so they can hardly come to 
order; they are full of things to say, and 
some don't get out often. Then committees 
are appointed to see to things, and commit- 
tees report too.” 

‘They do not take work home, do they, 
Aunt Mary? and Presidents do not usually 
do so much talking.” 

“Oh! we are piecing some quilts to sell 

or give away, which ever will do the most 
good; every one takes scraps and works 
while she is there. That day, they pieced— 
well—nearly a dozen blocks, and, come to 
find out, they were all a size too small. 
Some one said, ‘Just like a woman,’ and we 
all laughed and talked together, till finally 
one offered to exchange blocks; she had 
some of the right size begun for a quilt, 
and we’ve made a real woolen comfort too, 
wouldn’t you like to buy it? Each one 
pieced a few blocks of woolen, lined, wad- 
ded, quilted and bound, any way or pattern 
she had in mind to, only so it was a foot 
square. No two blocks were alike, and it’s 
the gayest thing you ever saw to be called a 
comfort. There we learn something too; 
some of the blocks were too large and some 
toosmall. Mrs. Smith said‘any man could do 
better than that,’ about the size of the blocks, 
the stitches were too good if anything. The 
President held up several blocks, short sticks 
and even the broom-handle, and asked us to 
guess the length, and never say we had not 
been to guessing school. Mercy! we couldn’t 
begin to guess right. She said we were to 
go around guessing lengths and depths, 
asking our husbands, to know if we were 
right, and if we hadn’t any, why—get one 
as soon as we could. 
“You spoke about the President talking 
somuch. Well, we don’t stick to Parlia- 
mentary rules, as they call it, only just 
when we are doing the business—kind of 
recesses bet ween things.” 

“Do you have music?” 

“Yes, and it stirs us up wonderfully 

sometimes.” 
‘*Tell me the rest of the programme, Aunt 
Mary, and then I must go to bed, as it is 
quite late and tomorrow we go to the 
woods early for our ferns and mosses. I 
should be sorry to return without them.” 

“I don’t stick to the text very well, do I? 
Let’s see; 1 had got to music hadn’t I? 
There is an old lady who comes when she 
can, and talks to us; tells us to take care of 
our health, to let the sun shine into our 
rooms, if our carpets do fade; and tells the 
girls not to wear corsets or tight shoes. 
They make the girls frown, and ever so 
many frowns make a wrinkle; to learn all 
they can, but that many things learned in 
our high schools might be labeled ‘things 
worth forgetting;’ she makes nice things 
for her home, but she tells the rest, unless 
they can have all their time, not to do too 
much fancy work, that they had better read 
English history, or how to care for their 
children, so that they will be full of health 
and good nature, instead of being peevish 
and sickly, and lots of other things; and 
Mrs. Jones says she has met with many sor- 
rows and losses, and is no longer young, 
but she does wonderfully draw the summer 
of her soul through the autumn of her 
years, or something that sounded and 
means that. Your Uncle Josiah says 1 am 
putting on airs in my talk now-a-days, but 
lalways had a good memory, and all that 
makes him think so, is because I remember 
anything in their language. But I must 





hurry through. I’ve tuld about all of that 





meeting—names of new members are asked 
for and—” 

‘Have you any admittance fee Aunt?” 

“It used to be twenty-five cents, but they 
throwed that out; for, actually, some who 
could do lots of work taking care of the 
sick, etc., hung back for that small sum. 
One of the women said she would hurt no 
one’s feclings, but this proved the need of 
pin-money, felt by many women. They al- 
most suffered for it, or at least their feelings 
did. If it was a large amount needed, that 
they could command perhaps, but the little 
wants they did not like to express. She 
thought women were to blame a good deal; 
let them dispense with some of their tucks 
and ruffies, and do a job of extra work and 
earn it; have pluck and energy, she said. 
They agree upon a place to meet next time 
and adjourn. 

“There was a woman who came from the 
East at one meeting, who wanted us to 
adopt Parliamentary rules and take up some 
subject of study. The President said that 
such societies were instructive, but she 
didn’t think the women in our neighborhood 
had quite time and confidence enough yet. 
For myself, I know Iwouldn’t. Just think 
of me a rising and saying ‘Mrs. President.’ ” 

‘Indeed Aunt, your ‘Mission meeting,’ as 
you call it, has done much for you, and in- 
stead of finding you worrying because you 
had narrowed once too often in knitting 
your stocking-leg, or had found a worm in 
your dried fruit, I find you talking of Leg- 
islatures, and dealing with the real live top- 
ics of the day. Verging to the eloquent 
upon some subjects. Really, with the assist- 
ance you can render by sending me bye-laws 
etc., I will do my best to organize a Wo- 
man’s Home Mission Society in our place 
too.” 

ooo 


MISS BAKER AT DEERFIELD. 


The dramatic fire and intensity of Miss 
Alice Baker’s description of the capture of 
Deerfield is well-shown in the following 
passages :— 

‘‘Lulled by frequent false alarms into a 
fatal sense of security, John Sheldon and 
his neighbors slept soundly on the night of 
the 29th of February, 1704. The bitter cold 
penetrated even his well built dwelling, the 
drifted snow lay piled outside against the 
palisades, the wind shrieked as it tore the 
dry branches from the trees-and hurled them 
far over the frozen crust; but no conscious- 
ness of unusual danger disturbed their slum- 
bers. Yet withthe rushing of each fitful 
gust, running with it from the north and 
pausing as it ceased, the cruel foe was 
creeping stealthily nearer to the little ham- 
let. The stormy night was well nigh spent, 
the guard lay heavy in his first sleep, when 
“the enemy came in like a flood,” pouring 
over the palisades, heaving and tossing like 
the angry billows of a stormy sea, roaring 
and rushing to and fro within the fortifica 
tion; the horrid crowd surged about the 
houses of the defenseless people. Roused 
by their hideous yells, the sleepers woke, be- 
wildered to find themselves surrounded by 
dusky faces fiendish with fresh war paint. 
Resistance was vain; some were instantly 
murdered ; others, powerless from fear, were 
fiercely torn from their warm beds, bound 
hand and foot, and hurried out half naked 
into the winter night, already ruddy as the 
dawn with the glare of the burning village. 
Pine torches, flaming in the bloody hands 
of the savage horde, lighted up the scene 
within the meeting house, where the cap 
tives were collected. Huddled there in 
woful companionship, ignorant of the fate 
of friends and kinsfolk, they lay while the 
demoniac crew completed the work of de- 
struction. The enemy’s wounded, groaning 
on the floor; old men praying and calling 
on God ‘to remember mercy in the midst 
of judgment; boys and girls with pale, 
frightened faces; children of tender years, 
screaming with terror at the unwonted sight; 
women speechless, despairing; infants wail- 
ing with cold and hunger. 

‘For a time, the well built and firmly 
bolted door of John Sheldon’s house proved 
an effectual barrier against the savages. .. . 
Maudened at last by their baffled efforts, 
they hacked and hewed atit till the hole was 
cut which is still to be seen in it. Through 
this they fired at random, killing Sheldon’s 
wife, who was dressing herself in bed in the 
room at the right of the door. Finally 
swarming in at the windows and rudely 
awaking Mary Sheldon, a maiden of sixteen, 


from sweet dreams of her lover, they cap- 


tured her and her young brothers, Ebenezer 
and Remembrance, and killed their little 
sister, Mercy, a child of three years. Their 
eldest brother, John, had married, three 
months before, Hannah Chapin of Spring- 
field. During the preparation of the bridal 
outfit, her mother, oath to have her encount- 
er the perils of afrontiersettlement, yet with 
that strange. inconsistency with which we 
often make a jest of the saddest things in 
life, advised her to have a pelisse made of 
unusual thickness, as she might need it if 
she were carried off by the Indians. On 
the first alarm she and her husband, who 
were occupying the east chamber of his fa- 
ther’s house, jumped together from the 
window. Spraining her ankle, and unable 
to save herself, she urged her husband to 
leave her and alarm the nearest village. At 
her entreaties he stripped up a blanket, and 





binding it about his bare feet, ran to Hat. 
field. His heroic bride was captured with 
the rest. 
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WHY YOUNG MEN REMAIN SINGLE, 


It is said that the extravagance of girls jg 
the chief reason why so many young men 
remain single rather than marry girls whom 
they could not support as wives in their 
ante-marriage style. There never was q 
more absurd charge made than this. The 
average young man is more extravagant than 
the average young woman, and the young 
man whois afraid to marry because girls 
are extravagant is usually the most extraya. 
gant of his class, and does not desire to 
marry, because, in order to support a wife 
and children, he would have to cut off his 
extravagances. In the majority of cases, 
the wife is the cause of actual saving to the 
husband. Before marriage he lived clear 
up to his income, saved nothing, and owned 
nothing. After marriage he saves money, 
because he is compelled to, and usually 
owns the house he lives in. Before mar 
riage he was not obliged to economize, be- 
cause he did not look beyond the present, 
with its enjoyments. After marriage he is 
required to economize, because he has to 
regard the future, with its responsibilities, 
With regard to the question of expenses this 
writer very well says: ‘‘Girls’ expenses are 
contined almost wholly to their dress; young 
men’s expenses are confined—no, they are 
not confined to anything; they run wild. A 
young man of the class alluded to will fre- 
quently spend as much in one day or night 
among his companions as would support a 
wife for a week. Franklin said that ‘One 
vice will bring up two children.’ Then, 
two vices should certainly support one 
wife, and most of the young men of the day 
could easily give up two and still have a 
large variety on hand.” —Chicago Tribune. 





MANAGING MAMMAS JUSTIFIED. 


Managing mammas, says //arper’s Bazu,’, 
are generally accused of excrting their pe 
culiar ability and influence in behalf of (ex 
pected) rich sons-in-law, irrespective of any 
other consideration, Were this true, many 
of the harsh things said of them might be 
extenuated, if not excused; but it is not 
true of any number of mothers, who are 
called managers when they are suspected of 
wanting any kind of son-in-law. So many 
men, especially very young men, are afilict- 
ed with conceit, coxcombry, or egotism, or 
all three together, that they are apt to im 
agine that mothers cherish designs upon 
them, when the mother would not annex 
them to the family on any account. Re- 
buked for their pretentions or insolence, 
they comfort their wounded vanity by de- 
claring that their treatment is due to their 
unwillingness to propose, as was evidently 
the maternal determination that they shoul: 
They are fond of closing their expressc« 
grievance by asserting every man’s right tv 
choose his own mother-in-law, and thei: 
unshaken resolution not to be dragoonc:! 
into matrimony by any woman alive. They 
seldom have any faith in their own aver 
ments, for they knew far better than they 
could be persuaded to confess that as sons 
in-law of any mamma, managing or other 
wise, they would be supremely ineligible. 
Most of the talk and cheap satire about 
managing mammas is, in this country, 
down-right impertinence. Women who are 
really such, in the full and offegsive mean- 
ing ordinarily attached to the words, are 
not admirable nor always estimable, though 
something might be said in their defence. 
But there are really very few of them. The 
majority are coinage of the brain or crea- 
tures of cynicism. The men who imagine 
that mothers and their daughters are ang- 
ling for them would be less unjust and less 
foolis if they knew that neither those 
mothers nor those daughters, supposing 
them to be addicted to marito-piscatorial 
sports, could be induced to fish in such 
shallow streams. Instead of too many 
managing mammas, in the loose, merely sa- 
tiric sense, we have not enough of them in 
the republic. American mothers, as a rule, 
are notoriously careless about their daugh 
ters’ matrimonial prospects and _ possibili- 
ties. They need, in a rationa: way, to man- 
age more than they have done or are likely 
to do in many years to come. 
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FUTURE CHANGES IN CLIMATE. 


One interesting event in March is the 
Spring equinox, which occurs this year 3 
noon on the 20th inst. The sun, which he: 
been south all winter, then crosses the equ: 
tor on his way north, and spring commence 
This intersection of the equator by the sun '~ 
path is called also the “First Point 0! 
Aries,” and is the starting point from whic! 
astronomers measure longitudes and rig)! 
ascensions. But though the sun is trave! 
ing north, it must not be supposed that he 
is coming any nearer- On the contrary, 
his distance from the earth is now increas 
iog at an average rate of 17,000 miles pe! 
day. The earth was nearest the sun on 
December 31 last, its distance being 90,850, 
000 miles. On March ist, it had adde! 
to these figures 760,000 miles, and on July 
2d next, when the earth is farthest from the 
sun, its distance will be 93,950,000 miles. 
Thus the earth is more than three millions 
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>{ miles farther away from the sun in sum- 
mer than in winter. But it happens that 
the northern parts are then turned more to- 
ward the sun, and so receive a greater 
amount of heat and light—just as a person 
sitting near the side of a large fire would 
find it much hotter at a greater distance if 
he were right in front of it. Northern 
winters have not always occurred when the 
earth was nearest the sun, nor the corre- 
gnonding summers when it was most re- 
mote. In the year 4089 B. C., or about the 
s :pposed epoch of the creation of the world, 
the sun was nearest the earth at the vernal 
equinox. In 1250 A. D., it was nearest at 
the winter solstice. In 6589 A. D., it will 
be nearest at the autumnal equinox, and in 
the year 11928 A. D. the earth will be near- 
est the sun in summer and farthest from it 
in winter. At that distant epoch—ten thou- 
sand years hence—the average temperature 
of a New York winter will be zero, or 32 
degrees below freezing point, with the cold 
often so extreme as to solidify mercury; and 
of summer 100 degrees, with the thermome- 
ter often running up to 130 degrees in the 
shade. What manner of man must the fu- 
ture New Yorker be to bear these extremes 
with equanimity? 


A TRIBUTE TO WILLIAM GOODELL. 


Wm. Lloyd Garrison has penned to Miss 
Goodell a letter, offering a merited tribute 
to the late Rev. Wm. Goodell, with whom 
he was associated in the temperance and 
anti-slavery movement for many years. In 
this letter he says: 

He was among the foremost in intellect- 
ual ability, moral courage, sturdy independ- 
ence, thorough self-abnegation; at all times 
bringing to his chosen field of struggle and 
trial such industry and vigilance, such force 
of reasoning and power of appeal, such 
philosophic insight and religious earnest- 
ness, such persevering zeal and indomitable 
purpose as are seldom concentrated in any 
one person. His constant, paramount aim 
was to maintain the truth, defend the right, 
“expose and mightily war against organized 
injustice, bring to light the hidden things 
ot darkness, and establish the reign of 
righteousness in all the earth. We did not 
always see eye to eye in our views, but our 
differences related to methods of action not 
to fundamental principles. Having finished 
his course, he has entered into rest. Vale/ 
rale! 
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DOWN INA SILVER MINE. 


Those who have never personally inspect- 
ed the lower levels of our mines may obtain 
some idea of the degree of heat to be found 
therein by visiting the Savage works at the 
change of shifts. The men—packed to- 
gether as close as they can stand on the 


«age—are popped up out of the shaft, all 


steaming hot. As the men land and sepa- 
rate, each carries with him for half a minute 
his little private cloud of vapor. As this 
passes off, the man is seen to be naked from 
the waist up, his skin as wet as though he 
had just been lifted out of a pool of water. 
The men bring up with them, besides the 
steam, an amount of heat that can be felt 
by the spectator as they pass. All this is 
at the top of the shaft, where it is consider- 
ed quite cool; what, then, must it be hun- 
dreds of feet below, where the men start- 
ed from—down where the water stands 157 
degrees Fahrenheit. Down there no steam 
is Seen—it is too hot forit. It is only when 
the hot, moist air, coming up from the 
lower regions, strikes the cool air at the top 
of the shaft, that it takes the form of steam. 
Down there where the men came from you 
must keep your hands off the pump column 
and the pipes, and if you pick up any iron 
tool you will at once put it down without 
being told to do so. Down there they han- 
dle things with gloves on, or wrap rags 
around the drills they are guiding, and iron 
apparatus they are moving; and down there, 
too, you will learn to keep your mouth shut 
after you have drawn a few mouthfuls of 
hot air into your lungs. Perspire? It is 
no name forit. You are like a sponge that 
is being squeezed.— Nevada Paper. 
eae 


JOHN BRIGHT’S EDUCATION. 








When John Bright first began his public 
career, he used to draw up a short synopsis 
of his subjects, then wrote out the perora- 
tion in full, and first delivered his speeches 
in the warehouse of his father’s mill, before 
Mr. Nicholas Nuttall, a workman, so that 
he might criticise them and point out any 
defects, Mr. Nuttall in early life was a 
flannel manufacturer at Littleborough, but 
through bad trade had been reduced in cir- 
cumstances, and accepted the: situation of 
Warehouseman at Mr. Jacob Bright’s mill. 
He had received a pretty good education, 
and was well-read in most subjects. He 
would disten attentively to Mr. Bright, who 
'n Some parts of his speech wound his au- 
ditor up to sucha pitch of excitement that 
he could be heard ejaculating, ‘Capital, 
John, capital!” or he would be seen laugh- 
ng at some amusing expression that tickled 
his ears, but he was never so far carried 
away as to forget to point out the weak 
Parts of the speech. 

ES ES 


UNSATISFACTORY PREPARATION. 


The hasty, imperfect, unsystematic prepa- 
ration of boys for advanced studies, is the 
great reproach of our education, as every 
teacher of advanced studies knows to his 





sorrow. He is called upon to build upon 
the hay and stubble which have been sent 
to him by the preparatory schools, and no 
wonder he so often fails. The defects of 
such a system are visible everywhere; the 
professions are filled by men ill-trained be- 
cause they were not early trained, and these 
ill-trained men are called upon to do the 
work of well-trained men in the best way 
they cau. If we ruin our boys by this sys- 
tem, let us save our girls from the same fate. 
Do not, when they ask for bread, not only 
give them a stone, but pretend, also, that 
itis bread. Our girls may be ignorant, but 
there is something worse than ignorance—a 
pretence to knowledge which they do not 
possess, and to a capacity for work for 
which they have not been thoroughly train- 
ed.”"—N. Y. Tribune. 


~ HUMOROUS. 


What is the difference between a hungry 
man and a glutton? One longs to eat; the 
other eats too long. 


The difference.—‘‘Ah, yes,” said a cabi- 
net-maker to a crockery-dealer, to whom he 
was introduced—‘‘ah, yes; you sell tea-sets, 
and I sell settees.” 


The person was deaf and dumb. “I 
don’t care,” said the judge, passionately, 
‘“‘whether he is or not. Here is the consti- 
tution of the United States before me. It 




















guarantees to every man the right of speech;. 


and so long as I have the honor of a seat on 
this bench, it shall not be violated or invad. 
ed. What the constitution guarantees toa 
man, I’m bound he shall have.” 


A little four and a half year old belonging 
to a personal friend of ours desired one day 
to ‘‘go out and play.” His mother told 
him that it was not best for him to go. The 
child sat down in his little chair and re- 
mained silent for some minutes. Then he 
said, in a sad tone of voice, *‘Mamma, would 
you like to have me tell you a_ story?” 
“Yes,” said his mother, ‘I should like to 
have you tell me a story very much.” He 
began: ‘Once there wes a little boy, and 
he wanted to go out and take a breath of 
fresh air. But his mother thought it was 
not best. He pleaded with her, but she 
thought it was not best. So the little boy 
was taken sick, and in less than two weeks 
he died.” The mother was conquered, and 
the boy got his ‘‘breath of fresh air.” 


If Aminidab Sleek, Elder Stiggins, Peck- 
sniff and Chadband were associated in the 
publication of a so-called Christian newspa- 
per they would find it difficult to cram more 
cant and vulgarity into their prospectus 
than is contained in the following extracts 
from the New York Christian Advocate : 
‘Your mother read the Christian Advocate 
before you were born, and read it many a 
day as she rocked and hummed you to 
sleep. She has gone late home to heaven. 
This year’s Advocate may guide your feet 
safely to that same heaven. Brother, can 
you afford to hush these memories and 
quench this light for $2.70?” “If you al- 
low your Christian Advocate to be stopped, 
and all others should follow your example, 
of course you would utterly stop the publi- 
cation of religious papers and literature, and 
abandon the field to the arch enemy. Broth- 
er can you afford to strike civil society 
such a fatal blow for $2.70?” ‘One little 
boy walks to school once a week, and 
saves his car fare that his mother may 
have the Christian Advocate. God is cer- 
tain to honor that lad in time and almost 
certainly to glorify him in eternity.” ‘‘P. 
8. Tell your pastor to send on your name 
immediately, or if he is not accessible, ad- 
dress Nelson & Phillips, 805 Broadway, and 
may the blessing of God abide upon you.” 








THE INDEPENDENT 
in its 30th Year. 


Well and Favorably Known the World Over as 
the BEST Religious Weekly Newspaper. It 
contains all its Most Desirable Features 
and adds New Ones. 


COOK’S LECTURRS. 


These famous Lectures, delivered in Boston every 
Monday, by the Rev. Joseph Cook, are published in 
full, together with the introductory remarks. 


PREMIUMS! 


We offer Rev. Joseph Cook’s valuable new volumes, 
entitled ‘‘BroLogy”’ and ““TRANSCENDENTALISM”’ an 
“OrtTHODOXY,” embodying, in arevised and corrected 
form, the author’s last winter's remarkable mencey 
Lectures. They are published in handsome boo 
form, with colored iilustrations, by James R. Osgood 
& Co., of Boston. We will mail a copy of either 
volume, postpaid, to every subsbriber to THE INDE- 
PENDENT Who remits us $3 for a year in advance; or 
any Subscriber may remit $5.50, and we will send 
him Tue INDEPENDENT for two years, in advance, 
and any two volumes, postpaid. Or any subscriber 
may remit $8,00, and we will send him THe INDEPEND- 
ant for three years, in advance, and the three vol- 
umes, postpaid. 


WORCESTER’S UNABRIDGED 
Pictorial Quarto Dictionary. 


Bound in Sheep, 1854 pages. over 1,000 Ilustrationa, 
Issue of 1878. 


RETAIL PRICE, $10.00. 

We have made a special contract with the great 
publishing house of J. B. Lippincott & Co., of Phila- 
delphia, by which we are enabled to offer the most 
desirable Premium ever given by any newspaper in 
the country. We will send this Dictionary to any 
person who will send us the names of Three New Sub- 
scribers and Nine Dollars; or who will, on renewing 
his own subscription, in advance, send us Two New 
Names additional and $9.00; or who will renew his 
own subscription for three years, in advance, and 
send us $9.00; or for a new subscriber for three years 
an@ $9.00 

The Dictionary will be delivered at our office, or in 
Philadelphia. free, or be sent by express or otherwise, 
as may be ordered, from Philadelphia, at the expense 
of the subscriber. 

The Subscriber under this offer will not be entitled 
to any other Premium. 











Subscription Price $3 per annum in Advance, 
(2 Specimen copies (giving full descriptions of 

other very valuable Premiums) sent free. 
Address THE INDEPENDENT 

P. 0, Box 2787. New York City. 
4tl2eow 
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THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL. 

A Weekly Newspaper, pub- 
lished everySaturday in Bosroy, 
devoted to the interests of Wo- 
man, to her educational, indus- 
trial, legal and political Eqnal.- 
ity, and especially to her right 


of Suffrage. 


Jutta Warp Hower, 
Lucy Stone, 
H. B. BLackwe 1, 
> 
Mary A. Livermore, 

Editorial Contributors. 


( Editors. 


LLicernson, 


Trerms—82.50 a year, in ad- 


vance. Single copy, 6 cents. 


Boston Orricre.—No. 4 Park 
Street. Copies for sale and sub- 
scriptions received, 


CiuB Rares.—10 copies one 
year, $20.00, 


Specimen copies sent on re- 
ceipt of two cent stamp for pos- 


tage. 


New Premiums For 1878. 


The Woman’s JouRNAL offers the follow- 
ing valuable premiums to persons who will 
obtain new subscribers for the year 1878. 


1. On receipt of sixty-five cents for one 
new subscriber for three months, we will 
send, postpaid, by mail, a copy of each of 
the following tracts: 


Fair Play for Women, by Gzoror WILLIAM CuR- 
TIS. 

Woman Suffrage and the Public Welfare, by Hon. 
GeorGE F. Hoar. 

Equal Rights for Women, by Grorce WILLIAM 
CURTIS. 

Woman Suffrage the Growth of Civilization, by 
Hon. Henry 8S. WASHBURN. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentwortu Hieern- 
SON. 

Woman Suffrage a Political Reform, by H. B. 


BLACKWELL, 
Woman Saffrage in Wyoming, by Hon. J. W. 


KINGMAN. 

A Glance at the Situation, by Mary F. Eastman. 

Suffrage for Woman, by JoHN Stuart MILL. 

The Higher Education of Women, by T. WeEnt- 
WORTH HIGGINSON. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to the True Republic. by 
Hon. GroreGe F. Hoar. ° 


2. On receipt of $2.50 for one new sub- 
scriber, we will send, postpaid, by mail, 
Mrs. Livermore’s new story, entitled, ‘‘Thir 
ty Years Too Late,” illustrated, and hand- 
somely bound in cloth. 


3. On receipt of $7.50 for three new sub- 
scribers or for a renewal and two new sub- 
scribers, we will send by mail, postpaid, a 
copy of Mrs. Farrar’s excellent cook-book, 
entitled, ‘‘The Complete Housekeeper,” 
bound in cloth, and containing several hun- 
dred choice recipes. 

On receipt of $12.50, for five new sub- 
seribers or for a renewal and four new sub- 
scribers, we will send an extra copy of the 
Woman’s Journat for a year, gratis, post- 
paid, to any address. 

Or a liberal cash commission will be paid, 
where it is preferred, as a eompensation for 
time and labor expended in getting us new 
subscribers, 

In view of the importance of increasing 
the circulation of a paper especially devoted 
to the rights and interests of women, we 
hope that our friends everywhere will go to 
work at once, to make up a club of new 
subscribers in their own vicinity. 


Address Woman’s Journa.t, Box 3638, 
P. O., Boston. 





PHOTOGRAPHS. 


NOTMAN & CAMPBELL’S 


STUDIOS 


At No 4 Park St., Boston, are now open. Photo 
graphs from Cartes de Visite to life size. Also in 


Water Colors and India Ink, 


MEDATSY! 


London 1861, Paris 1869, Philadelphia 1876" 
ly25 





R. MARSTON & CO’S 


DINING ROOMS, 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


23,25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON, 





MARSTON HOUSE, 


Yn the European Plan. 
No. 17 BRATTLE STREET, 


R. Marston & Co., Proprietors, 


Rooms to Let br the Dav or Week. 
y 





CARPETS. 


Persian 
Carpets, 
Rugs and 
Mats. 


Joel Goldthwait 
& Co., 


169 Washington St,, 

Have just received a fresh sup- 
ply of PERSIAN CARPETS, 
RUGS and MATS that are 
worthy the inspection of pur- 
chasers ; among them are a few 
ANTIQUE RUGS from TEH. 
ERAN which are worth inspec. 
tion. 

The above goods will be of.- 
fered at prices that will insure 
sales, 

We have also on hand a full 
stock of MOQUETS, AXMIN. 
STERS, WILTONS, Brussels, 
Tapestries and Ingrains, which 


we shall offer at 
Low Prices! 
JOEL GOLDITHWATIT & Co. 


169 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON ly] 





Grace’s Celebrated Salve, 








PREPARED BY 


SETH W. FOWLE & SONS, 
86 HARRISON AVENUE 
BOSTON, MASS. 


GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE. 
Is a Vegetable Preparation. 
invented in the 17th century by Dr. William Grace, 
Surgeon in King James’ army. Through its agence. 
he cured thousands of the most serious sores an 
wounds that baffled the skill of the most eminent phy- 
sicians of his day, and was regarded by all who knew 
him as a public benefactor. 
PRICE 25 CENTS A BOX. 


GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
CURES 
Flesh Wounds, Frozen Limbs, Salt Rheum, Chil- 


blains, Sore Breast, Sore Lips, Erysipelas, Ring- 
worms, Calluses, Scald Head, Chapped Hands, 








Burns, Cancers, elons, 
Scalds, Sores, Ulcers, 
Wounds, Stings, Shingles, 
Festers, Wens, Sties, 
Piles, Abcess, Freckles, 
Bunions, Spraine, Boils, 
Bites, Cuts, Whitlows, 
Warts, Blisters, Tan, 


Pimples, Corns, Scurvy, 
Itch, Ingrowing Nails, Nettle Rash, Mosquito and 
Fiea Bites, Spider Stings, 

And all cutaneous diseases and eruptions generally. 
For sale by all druggists, grocers, and at all count 
stores throughout the United States and Britis 

Provinces. Price by mail 30 cents. ly42 


inthe known world. Sample Watch Free to 


§ GOLD PLATED WATCHES. Cheapest 
K Toe Address, A. CouLTER & Co., Chicago. 


LASELL SEMINARY. 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
Auburndale (near Boston,) Mass. 
Excellent table board; well-furnished rooms; spe- 
cial care of health, and that personal attention to our 
girls possible only in a school not toolarge. Boston 
privileges. First-class instructors in all branches. 
32 Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 





AYEAR. Agents wanted Busi- 
ness legitimate. Particulars free. 
Address J. WORTH & OO. Bt Louie, Mr 
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The Woman's Journal. 








Boston, Mar, 23, 1878. 








All communications for the Woman's JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman’s 
JOURNAL. 


Letters containing remittances, and seating to the 
basiness de; ment of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box , Boston, Remittances in Registered 
Letters or P. O. money orders may be sent at our 
risk. Money sent in letters not registered will be at 
the risk of the person sending it. s 

pers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
canes by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made. 


The receipt of the paper isa sufficient receipt of 
the first sabscription. The change of date printed on 
the paper is a receipt for renewals. This change 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts will not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 
purpose. 

Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the ex- 
yiration of their a ons and to forward money 
bor the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 








VOTED DOWN.—NOT PUT DOWN. 

Ten votes gained over those of last year. 
On Wednesday of this week, in the House 
of Representatives of the Massachusetts 
Legislature, the question of the right of 
women to vote in municipal elections came 
up for discussion. 

Before the discussion opened, it was voted 
to limit the speeches to ten minutes, and 
before that, the minority of the Committee 
had printed at the expense of the State (wo- 
men bearing their share of it) and had circu- 
lated among the members, a report against 
Suffrage for women, either municipal or gen- 
eral. 

The debate was opened by Mr. Augustine 
Jones, of Lynn, who gave it the hearty sup- 
port which comes from conv‘ction. He w:s 
followed by Hon. Frarcis W. Bird, of Wal- 
pole, in a pointed, telling speech, in which 
he recalled the fact that twenty-one years 
before he had presented on that floor the 
petition of Mehitable Haskell of West 
Gloucester, which was received with laugh- 
ter, but which had launched a question that 
will never leave the House, till it is settled 
right. Mr. Tucker, of Boston, supported 
the right of Suffrage for Woman, and was 
followed by Mr. Goulding, of Worcester, 
who having used the allotted ten minutes, 
had his time extended, and then in a very 
able and masterly manner affirmed and sup- 
ported the bill. Before the close of a single 
hour the previous question was moved, 
and the discussion cut off. The ten min- 
utes which were due to the Chairman, were 
used by John I. Baker, of Beverly, and Mr. 
Louther, of Boston, the one colored member, 
who said, with touching earnestness, that as 
he had known the loss which is inevitable 
toa disfranchised condition, he should vote 
for the bill. No one spoke in opposition. 
The vote was taken, ayes 93, noes 127— 
showing slow but sure gain. Last year we 
had 83 votes, and the year before 77. 

The galleries were, as usual onsuch oc 
casions, full of eager listeners. There were 
two women there, of more than threescore 
and ten years of age, who, year after year, 
climb up those long, weary stairs, to hear 
the principles of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence voted down in their application 
to women. 

Mehitable Haskell, whose solitary peti- 
tion was presented twenty-one years ago, 
still lives, at ninety years of age, a period 
covering almost the whole life-time of the 
Republic, still paying taxes to the govern- 
ment which disfranchises her, and ‘‘always 
feeling that taxation is robbery,” white in 
the State House sit Englishmen and Irish- 
men, naturalized citizens, voting down the 
petition of native-born women tor political 
rights, thus sharpening the sting, and doub- 
ling the pain of the hurt of being remanded, 
year after year, to the political category of 
‘idiots, lunatics and felons.” 

But the Eternal Right is stronger than 
any Legislative body, and however slowly, 
surely wins to our side. 

‘And Nature proffers to our cause 
The strength of her eternal laws.” 

In this faith, nothing doubting, ‘without 
haste and without rest” we are to work all 
the more earnestly for this week’s defeat. 


L. 8. 
—_— oe 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN MASSACHUSETTS, 


In SENATE, March 18, 1878. 
The Committee on Woman Suffrage, to 
whom was referred the petition of William 
Lloyd Garrison and others, and divers oth- 
er petitions, praying for Woman Suffrage, 
as to so much of said petitions as relates to 
an amendment tothe Constitution, report 
the accompanying Resolve. 
ALBERT PALMER, 
Of the Senate. 
HENRY SHORTLE, 
AUGUSTINE JONES, 
ALONZO WARREN, 
Tuomas J. Hastinas, 
JAmMEs H. Ricnarps, 
Patrick M. McGuynn, 
Of the House. 
RESOLVE 
Providing for an Amendment of the Con- 
stitution to secure the Elective Franchise 
and the Right to hold Office to Women. 
Resolved by both houses, the same being agreed to 
by a majority of the Senators and two-thirds of the 
members of the House of Representatives present and 
voting thereon, That it is expedient to alter the Con- 
stitution of this Commonwealth by adoptmg the 
subjoined article of amendment, and that the same, 
as thus agreed to, be entered on the journals of both 
houses, with the yeas and nays taken thereon, and 


referred to ‘the general court next to be chosen, and 
that the same be published, to the end that, if agreed 





to by the general court next to be chosen in the man- 
ner y ovieed by the Constitution, it may be submitted 
to the people for their approval and ratification, in 
order that it may become a part of the Constitution 
of the Commonwealth. 

ARTICLE OF AMENDMENT. 

Every female citizen of twenty-one years of age 
and upwards (excepting paupers, and persons under 
guardianship), who has the educational qualification 
required by the twentieth article of the amendments 
to the Constitution, who shall have resided within 
the Commonwealth one yous, and within the city, 
town, or district, in which she may claim a right to 
vote, six calendar months, next preceding any elec- 
tion of governor, lieutenant governor, senators or 
representatives, or other officers, and who shall have 
paid, by herself or her parent, or guardian, any state 
or county tax which shall within two years next pre- 
ceding such election have been assessed upon her in 
any city, town, or district of this Commonwealth, 
shall have a right to vote in any such election, and 
shall be eligible to all offices, upon the same terms, 
conditions, and qualifications, and subject to the 
same restrictions, as male citizens. 


Hovusk OF REPRESENTATIVES, / 
March 18, 1878. § 
The Joint Committee on Woman Suf- 
frage, to whom was referred the petition of 
William Lloyd Garrison and others, and 
divers other petitions for Woman Suffrage, 
as to so much of the said petitions as relates 
to voting at elections for county, town, and 
municipal officers, and to hold such offices, 
report the accompanying Bill. 
ALBERT PALMER, 
Of the Senate. 
HENRY SHORTLE, 
AUGUSTINE JONES, 
ALONZO WARREN, 
Tuomas J. HAsTINnes, 
J. H. RicHarps, 
Of the House. 


The undersigned dissent from the above 
Report, for the reasons stated in their dis- 
sent to Senate Document No. 122, relating 
to an amendment of the Constitution. 

Rozert R. Bisnorp, 
Amos J. SAUNDERS, 
Of the Senate. 


CLEMENT Hue HILL, 

Joseru J. KELLEY, 

Patrick M. McGiynn, 
Of the Llouse. 


An act to secure Women the Right to 
vote on Municipal Affairs in Cities and 
Towns, and to hold Municipal Offices. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives in General Court assembled, and by the au- 
thority of the same, as follows ;— 

Sect. 1. Every woman who is a citizen of this 
Commonwealth, of twenty-one years of age and up- 
wards, who has the educational qualification required 
by twentieth article of the amendments to the con- 
stitution (excepting paupers, and persons under 
zuardianship), who shall have resided within this 

ommonwealth one year, and within the city or 

town in which she seeks a right to vote six months 
preceding any meeting of citizens, either in watds or 
in general meeting for municipal purposes, and who 
shall have paid by herself, or her parent or guardian, 
a state or county tax, which, within two years next 
preceding such meeting, has been assessed upon her 
in any city or town, shall have aright to vote at such 
town and city meeting upon all questions concerning 
municipal affairs, and to hold any office to which she 
may be elected at such town or city meeting. 

Sect. 2. Any female citizen of this Common- 
wealth may, on or before the fifteenth day of Sep- 
tember in any year, give notice in writing to the as- 
sessors of any city or town, accompanied by satisfac- 
tory evidence that she was on the first day of May 
of that year an inhabitant thereof, and that she de- 
sires to pay a poll-rax, and furnishes under oath a 
true list of her estate, both real and personal, shall 
thereupon be assessed for her poll and estate; and 
the assessors shall, on or before the first day of Octo- 
ber in each year, return her name to the clerk of the 
city or town in the list of the persons so assessed. 
The taxes so assessed shall be entered in the tax list 
of the collector of the city or town, and he shall col- 
lect and pay over the same in the manner specified in 
his warrant. 


———__—_— ep@o— 


A QUESTION FOR MR. COOK. 








We recently expressed our approval of 
Rev. Joseph Cook’s vindication of the per- 
manence and sanctity of marriage, yet ex- 
pressed our regret at his silence in reference 
to the wrongs of women involved in the 
false, legal and moral conception of the re- 
lation. What would Mr. Cook have Pan- 
thea or Cornelia do, for instance, if she hap- 
pened to be married to such a husband as 
the one thus depicted in the NW. Y. Herald? 
Should she allow herself and- her children 
to be killed, or should she seek to escape 
from her tyrant? H. B. B. 


A BRUTAL HUSBAND PUNISHED, 


‘Peter P. McLarney, a paper hanger and 
painter, of No. 323 East Thirty-second St., 
was arraigned fortrial by Assistant District 
Attorney Rollins, charged with felonious 
assault. The prisoner’s wife, Bridget Mc- 
Larney, a pale, delicate looking woman, 
was the reluctant complainant, but from her 
testimony suflicient information was elicited 
to establish the fact that for years past she 
had been treated in a shocking manner, her 
husband’s brutality culminating in the as- 
sault for which he was indicted. On the 
morning of the 28th of January last, she 
was seated at the window in her room sew- 
ing, when her husband approached her and 
without the slightest warning or provoca- 
tion, dealt hera powerful blow on the shoul- 
der which felled her to the floor and ren- 
dered her insensible, and from the effects of 
which, it was claimed, her unborn babe had 
died. The complainant detailed her life of 
misery with her husband, who, she said, 
had frequently beaten her and threatened 
her life. At last, in order to save herself, 
and in view of the final act of the prisoner, 
she was compelled to seek the protection of 
the law. Detective Richard O’Connor, of 
the District Attorney’s office, testified that, 
in conjunction with Detective Field, he ar- 
rested the prisoner, who insisted at the time 
on taking with him his five little children 
to prison. This, however, was not permit- 
ted, and when the detective himsclf proffer- 
ed pecuniary assistance, their father said he 
had no right to interfere. On the witness- 
stand the accused admitted having struck 
his wife in the manner stated, but in exten- 
uation said that the stick was not large, he 
having measured it with a rule to ascertain 
whether it was too heavy with which to 
beat the children. The jury promptly re- 
turned a verdict of guilty of felonious as- 
sault with intent to do bodily harm, and Re- 
corder Hackett, after commenting in scath- 
ing terms on the unmanly character of the 
crime, sentenced the accused to five years at 
hard labor in the State Prison.” 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE ON THE CAPE. 


BARNSTABLE. 
A fair audience attended the Woman Suf- 
frage lecture at Masonic Hall, on Wednes- 
day evening, the 13th inst. Mrs. Eleanor 
Lewis presided. Quite a number were 
present from West Barnstable. 
SANDWICH. 

In consequence, probably, of insufficient 
notice, the town hall was only about half 
filled March 14. One-third were half- 
grown boys, who came in from the street 
because ‘‘the show was free.” Mr. I. K. 
Chipman presided, and gave the prospective 
voters warning tbat an officer was in the 
house who would take care of them if 
necessary. Mrs. Campbell spoke earnestly, 
however, and with sufficient force to secure 
a respectful hearing. 

FALMOUTH. 

The attendance at the Woman Suffrage 
meeting in the town hall on Friday evening, 
March 15, was not large, but intelligent, 
and interested to hear the question present- 
ed from a Woman's point of view. 

POCASSET. 

The Baptist Church was filled with eager 
listeners to the lecture on Woman Suffrage, 
by Mrs. Campbell, on Saturday evening, 
March 16. Rev. Mr. Jones presided and 
opened the meeting with prayer. 

AGAWAM (East Wareham.) 

A large and enthusiastic audience assem. 
bled in Weston’s Hall on Monday evening, 
March 18, to listen to the lecture on Wo- 
man Suffrage which was to have been given 
in the Methodist Episcopal Church. The 
fact that the church was closed against it 
after full consent of the minister and trus- 
tees had been given and the notices posted, 
only helped to arouse the people, and re- 
sulted in more sympathy for the cause than 


would otherwise have been expressed. 
Mr. John M. Kinney presided. An effort 


will be made to secure a club of subscribers 
for the WoMAN’s JOURNAL. 
OAKDALE. 

The Congregational chapel was crowded 

on Tuesday evening the 19th, to hear Mrs. 

Campbell lecture on Woman Suffrage and 


Temperance. Mr. P. N. Bodfish presided 
and introduced the speaker. 
MIDDLEBORO’, 


“Sons of Temperance Hall” was wel] 
filled on Wednesday evening, the 20th, to 
listen to a lecture on Woman Suffrage, by 
Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell. Mrs. H. L. 
Chapin, president of the Woman’s Temper- 
ance Union, introduced the speaker in well- 
chosen language. The fact that the use of 
the M. E. Church was recalled after the lec- 
ture had been advertised to begin there, 
only resulted in a better audience and more 


sympathy for the cause. 
dtcipaticieetncesigilllba disease 


DEDHAM TAX-PAYERS’ PETITION, 





The following petition of the tax-paying 
women of Dedham, who pay taxes upon 
property valued at six hundred and forty 
thousand dollars, was presented in the Sen- 
ate last Monday, by Senator Ely. These 
names include some of the heaviest tax-pay- 
ers. One of them, Miss Sally Spaulding, is 
ninety years of age, and voluntarily express- 
ed, without solicitation, her desire to sign it. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives of Massa- 

chusetts;— 

The undersigned, tax-paying women of Dedham, in 
behalf of women who pay taxes in Dedham upon 
property valued at six hundred and forty thousand 
dollars ($640.000,) respectfully pray your honorable 
body to so change the laws, that women who pay 
taxes and who possess the qualifications of age, 
residence and education required of male voters, may 
hereafter be authorized to vote in municipal elec- 
tions and town-meetings, on the same terms as male 
tax-payers. 

Sarah W. Whitney, Fanny Marsh, 
Nancy 8. Follansbee, Emeline White, 
Mary 8S. W. Thayer, Lydia E. Fisher, 
Sophia S. H. Cobb, Martha C. Bullard, 
Cornelia 8. Hildreth, Sally Fisher, 
Mary L. Talbot, Adaline 8. Fisher, 
Mary A. Turner, Myra H. W. Gill, 
Sally Spaulding, Margaret G. Talbot, 
Frances M. Baker, Laura B. Greely, 
Lucy A. King, Ellen H. Crehore, 
Catherine Ellis, Frances H. Beach, 
Esther Foord Olive C. Dawell. 
_ oe 


MUNICIPAL SUFFRAGE IN CONNECTICUT, 





On Tuesday, March 14, a Bill was con- 
sidered in the Connecticut Legislature, 
which provides that every woman over 
twenty-one years of age, and owning prop- 
erty assessed at $300 or more, shall be entit- 
led to vote in town, city, borough and 
school district meetings. 

HOUSE. 
Tuurspay, March 14, 

In the House of Representatives, Mr. 
Johnson of East Haddam, Chairman of the 
Suffrage Committee, made a forcible and 
eloquent speech in favor of the bill. 

Mr. Bradley, of Newtown, thought tlmat it 
was ordained by God that man should alone 
have the right to govern, and enforced the 
argument by illustrations from nature. 

Mr. Parker, of East Haddam, proposed 
an amendment, that the bill to become op- 
erative should be approved by a majority 
of tax-paying women in a town, ‘and not 
affect any suit now pending,” (laughter); 
lost. 

An amendment extending the provisions 
of the act to ecclesiastical societies was 
adopted. Several facetious amendments 
were offered and remarks made. 

Mr. Brewster, of Danbury, objected to 
the property qualification. 

Mr. Harland, of Norwich, believed in 
facing this matter, and he was in favor of 


giving women the right to vote in munici- 
pal matters where property interests are 
generally involved, and he should vote for 
the bill. (Applause.) 

Mr. Rogers, of Milford, would be in favor 
of extending the Suffrage to Woman if any 
respectable minority of the wives and daugh- 
ters of the State should ask for it; but he 
did not think the women who came up year- 
ly as ‘‘Woman’s Rights” advocates repre- 
sented the best sentiment of the State. 

Mr. Barnum spoke in favor of the bill. 

The speaker (Mr. Wheeler, of Monroe, in 
the chair) said time was being frittered 
away in frivolous amendments, and he 
hoped the house would consider that it 
was necessary not to waste valuable time. 
(Applause. ) 

A motion to indefinitely postpone was 
lost—63 to 61. 

Mr. Gardner, of Derby, urged that the 
bill should be intelligently considered, be- 
cause it has merit and is a just bill. 

After further remarks by Messrs. Lippett 
of New London and Taylor of New Mil- 
ford, the yeas and nays were ordered on 
the passage of the bill, and it was passed— 
74 to 67. 

SENATE. 
TuursbDAy, March 14. 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE, 
- Bill giving tax-paying women the right 
to vote on town, city, and school district 
meetings. 

Mr. Brown (8th) requested that the bill go 
upon the table for Calendar. 

Mr. Bishop (10th) moved that the rules 
be suspended and the bill be put upon its 
passage. 

Considerable skirmishing followed be- 
tween the friends and opponents of the bill. 

The motion to suspend the rules was a 
tie of 8 to 8, and was decided in the affirma- 
tive by the casting vote of the lieutenant- 
governor. 

The Senate then rejected the House 
amendment including ecclesiastical socie- 
ties in the provisions of the bill. 

Mr. Bishop opposed the second amend- 
ment, as granting the right to vote only to 
maiden ladies and widows, This amend- 
ment was also rejected. 

A motion by Mr. Brown to make the Dill 
the order of the day for to-morrow at 10 
o’clock, was lost by a tie vote; also a motion 
to adjourn. 

Mr. Hills (ist) moved to amend by strik- 
ing out the word twenty, and leaving the 
bill applying to women of one year or more 
old; lost. 

A motion to table was also lost. 

Mr. Hills offered another amendment 
making the bill apply to women ninety-one 
years old or over; rejected. 

Mr. Hills offered an amendment striking 
out the words three hundred in the sixth 
line, so as to make the bill apply to all wo- 
men who own taxable property; carried. 

A motion of Mr. Miles to adjourn was 
lost and a mortion of Mr. Bishop to post- 
pone the subject until the next session was 
carried, by a vote of 9 to 4. 

———_—— oD 

“SUNDAY MEETINGS FOR WOMEN.” 


At the Sunday meetings for women, held 
March 17, a paper was read on ‘*Woman’s 
Responsibility,” written by Mrs. L. F. Dick- 
inson. 

The essayist spoke of the contrast be- 
tween self-evident truths which admit of no 
argument, and truths relating to the human 
mind. Metaphysical truths become self- 
evident; they await the growth of the mind; 
they depend upon culture. 

In our progress, individually and socially, 
we constantly repudiate lower for higher 
truths. Is any one looking through a glass 
darkly at the question of Woman Suffrage? 
Doubtless it is not yet self-evident to all 
minds that women are citizens, and as such 
are entitled to all the privileges of citizenship, 
but it will become so. 

The ballot would emphasize Woman’s re- 
sponsibility and make her a power of good 
in society. 

Is Woman held responsible or does she 
hold herself responsible, to the extent of her 
power and capacity, for the evils which in- 
fest society? Assuredly not. Weare grov:- 
ing toward a higher ideal of Woman, but 
even the woman of to-day, in her efforts 
for independence, feels the pressure of ideas 
that in the past have prescribed not only 
her sphere of action but of thought. The 
time will undoubtedly come when, as wife 
and mother, Woman may attain the highest 
development of which she is capable; but 
this will be possible only because there will 
be no hindrances to the perfect develop- 
ment of her womanhood in any sphere of 
life to which she may elect herself. This 
should be the goal of every woman’s am- 
bition, to perfect herself as Woman, to be- 
come physically healthy, intellectually self- 
reliant, spiritually at one with God. He it 
is who has kept the sou! of Woman, and has 
enabled her to discern through the thick 
darkness the place for which He by creation 
designed her, ‘‘A large place;” a place in 
which she will find room and freedom to 
rise more into the realization of that which 
she typically represents,the Church of God, 
the Bride and Wife of the Lamb. 

*By this I mean something quite different 








from any sectarian Institution. I mean a 





regenerated society, whose laws, customs 
and institutions equally protect the rights 
of all, and equally provide for the wants of 
all. L. D. C, 
NOTES AND NEWS, 

A New York judge baving suggested that 
habitual drunkenness should be made a 
ground of divorce, the Herald of that city 
asks: ‘‘Who would gain by the change—the 
temperance men or the liquor dealers?” The 
wives, sir. 

Amherst College receives $2500 by the wi)! 
of the late Charles T. Reed, of Cambridge, to 
be paid after the death of his widow, and to 
be divided into two scholarships for indi- 
gent worthy students, who shall study for 
the ministry. 

The U. 8. House Committee on education 
and labor have agreed to report favorably a 
joint resolution restoring the eight-hour law, 
and providing that the same be recognized 
as a day’s labor throughout the entire goy- 
ernment service. 


Under the title ‘“The Seven Sisters,” the 
London Pictorial World of Feb. 8th gives 
the portraits of seven lady philanthropists, 
included among which is that of Miss Mir. 
iam Harris, the Head Mistress of the Jews’ 
Infant Schools, Commercial Street. 





A congress of German women was recent- 
ly opened at Frankfort, Germany. The 
subjects discussed were prejudices, reform 
in the education of women, the literature 
of youth, Womanin the family, the obsta- 
cles to the extension of the employment of 
women, influence in social life, etc. 


Colored Cadet Minnie, who has been a 
year at West Point, suffered so many insults 
at the hands of all the cadets there, except 
three or four, that he let his mathematical 
examination go by default. He says the 
professors and teachers treated him well. 
He will now study law at Columbia College 


Ohio Wesleyan University has just re, 


ceived a donation of $30,000 from Mr, Tru- 
man Hillyer, of Columbus, for the estab- 
lishment of a Chair of English Language 
and Literature. The students celebrated 
the 22d of February by a literary entertain- 
ment consisting of orations from members 
of the different college classes. 


Southern ‘‘chivalry” does not apply to 
black women. Last week, a party of dis- 
guised men took a colored woman named 
Charlotte Harris, who is said to have indu- 
ced a boy to set fire to the barn belonging 
to Henry E. Sipe in Rockingham County, 
Va., from jail, and hanged her to a tree un- 
til she was dead. The boy awaits trial. 


Provost Stille, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, does not believe in the Harvard 
examinationsfor women. ‘‘Let us ask,” he 
says, ‘‘what would be thought of any col- 
lege which would give to a young man who 
had passed a creditable examination for ad- 
mission to the Freshman class, a certificate 
which should be called ‘a test of culture.’ 
Alas! the crowning vice of our system 

The letters written by Mary Wollstone- 
craft to Gilbert Imlay, originally pubiished 
by William Godwin, have long been out of 
print, and will shortly be republished. A 
short memoir of Mary Wollstonecraft, vin- 
dicating her character and writings from 
the many attacks that have been brought 
against them, will preface the volume. 

A little volume of selections from T. W 
Higginson’s edition of Epictetus takes its 
place in Roberts’s Wisdom Series, the publi 
cation of which has for some time been in- 
termitted. Here ismore wealth of thought 
in 150 pages than in as many volumes of 
modern trash; and it is as well to have the 
nuggets picked out and arranged in this 
convenient form. Most of the quotations 
are from the discourses. 

The students at Strasburg University have 
determined to erect a monument in memory 
of Goethe, as the most eminent representa- 
tive of German culture, and as the ideal of 
a German student. The monument is to 
stand in front of the new university build 
ing, and is to represent the poet as he ap 
peared at the time of his sojourn at Stra+ 
burg, in the prime of youth and strength, 
and in the costume of that period. 

In Paris lives a woman calling herse!! 
Mme. Rachel, but whose real name is Rach 
el Leverson. She has for years carried on 
the ‘‘profession” of ‘‘enameller’—that is. 
she professes to enamel ladies’ faces, ani 
render them as fresh and lovely at sixty as 
they were at eighteen. A few years ago 
this beautifier of her sex was convicted of 
fraudulently obtaining money, and sent 
enced to seven years’ penal servitude. She 
served five years, and was then release: 
under police surveillance. She at once be 
gan her old trade again. 

Ata meeting of the Council of O11 City, 
Pa., on the 26th ult, a communication was 
read from Mrs. Dr. Arter, claiming that the 
assessment of $70 ypon her property en 
Cranberry Street for the opening of said 
street is unjust, and that the opening of said 
street is more of a damage to her property 
than a benefit, and asking Council to give 
the subject their consideration before fore- 
ing the collection of said assessments. Mrs. 
Dr. Arter protested against being taxed 
without being allowed to vote in Municipal 
affairs. 


— 
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The loss of so faithful a friend and coun- 
selor as Mrs. Anna J. Hutchinson has 
proved upon our school committee, as well 
as one who has so efficiently performed the 
duties of her office, will be keenly felt by 
the teachers, to whom she has endeared 
herself by her many acts of kindness and 
much interest in their welfare. The High 
and Primary Schools are much indebted to 
her for the various gifts bestowed upon 
them, especially the former, to which, over 
a year since, she gave a set of Chambers’ 
Encyclopedia, which, having been destroy- 
ed by the fire, was replaced by a second. 
As she retires from her official capacity, 
it is with deep regret to her many friends, 
who wish her much happiness and success 
for the future.-—Provincetown Advocate. 


In Connecticut, a further extension has 
been made of the property rights of mar- 
ried women. In presenting the bill, Sena- 
tor Brown read the views of Governor Hub- 
bard, who says: ‘‘The State has done itself 
credit by providing that married women 
shall no longer be counted in the law as 
incapables, but shall hereafter be the own- 
ers of their own property, like other human 
beings, with all the rights of ownership. 
But this law is limited in its operations to 
marriages subsequently contracted. I ad- 
vise that it be so extended as to secure to 
the wife, in the case of pre-existing mar- 
riages, a sole and separate estate in all her 
property hereafter acquired during cover- 
ture.” The bill passed. 


One planet is now visible in the evening, 
which few people have ever seen—the planet 
Uranus, discovered by the elder Herschel 
on March 13, 1781. Uranus is an enormous 
globe, more than seventy times as large as 
the earth, but makes his journey around the 
sun at such an inconceivable distance that 
he can only just be seen with the naked eye 
—and that a very good one—when he is in 
opposition, his distance from the earth being 
then sixteen hundred millions of miles. 
Now, Uranus was in opposition on February 
16, and so is favorably placed for seeing. 
He may easily be found with an opera-glass, 
and should be looked for in the constella- 
tion Leo. The stars in the neck and fore- 
part of the lion form the well-known group 
called ‘‘The Sickle.” The bright star in the 
handle of the sickle is Regulus, one of the 
nine stars whose places have been accurate- 
ly determined for the use of sailors on long 
voyages. 

For many years the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England has been in the habit of 
offering eight prizes for the best managed 
farm in the district in which the annual ex- 
hibition is held. This year the leading 
prize was taken by Mrs. Ellen Birch, for a 
farm of two hundred and forty-two acres of 
arable land near Ainslee. The farm, which 
is characteristic of the surrounding region, 
is nearly level and is divided into fields of 
about thirty acres each by neatly kept 
hedges,-and is a light and easily worked 
soil, naturally dry. No stock of any conse- 
quence is kept, as town manure is cheaply 
brought on to the land by acanal from Liv- 
erpool, for which market the products of 
the land are intended. The rent paid is 
£5, say about $25 per acre. 

Statistics prove beyond all question that 
girls are better scholars than boys. Here 
area few figures from the report of the 
Chicago schools: ‘Between 1859 and 1876 
(both inclusive) 773 graduated from our 
high school. Of these thirty-five per cent, 
or 268 were boys. The thirty-five per cent 
of boys took only twenty-eight per cent of 
the prizes—boys taking nine prizes, girls 
twenty-three. Between 1864 and 1875 (both 
inclusive) 3173 girls and 1851 boys entered 
the high school. To the best were given 
each year from fifty to sixty-four Foster 
medals; 508 were taken by girls and 162 by 
boys. Thatis, every six girls on an average 
received a medal, while the average for 
males was only one medal to eleven boys. Be- 
tween 1859 and 1869 the relative proportion 
of attendance at the same school was one 
boy to about one and one-half girls. To 
the very best was awarded a scholarship in 
the Bryant & Stratton College. One hun- 
dred and three girls and fifty boys received 
during these seventeen years the coveted 
scholarship.” 


A deputation of ladies was received re- 
centiy by Earl Granville, as chancellor of 
the university of London, at his residence 
in Carlton-house terrace, to present a nu- 
merously signed address of thanks from wo- 
men to the senate and convocation of the 
university, for their recent action in adopt- 
ing the scheme of a new charter, enabling 
the university to open all its degrees to wo- 
men. Among the signatories, numbering 
in all nearly 2000, are the Countess Russell, 
the Countess of Airlie, Lady Aberdare, the 
Dowager Lady Herschel, the Dowager 
Countess of Rosse, the Dowager Countess 
of Buchan, Dowager Lady Emerson-Ten- 
nant, Mrs. W. Grey, Miss Florence Night- 
ingale, Miss Buss, Miss D. Beale, Miss C. 


Winkworth, Miss Anna Swanwick, Miss | 


Bernard, Miss Anne Clough, ete. The 
Dowager Lady Stanley of Alderly, present- 
ed the address to Lord Granville, by whom 





it was most kindly received. Mrs. Fawcett, | 
Miss Cobbe and Miss Shirreff each said a | quest that his ‘‘wife and children” might be 
few words pointing out the advantages wo- | brought tohim. After his death, his sisters 


men would derive from their proposed ad- 
mission to the degrees and the favorable 
change in the general feeling toward the 
higher education of women indicated by it. 
After a reply from Earl Granville the dep- 
utation withdrew.— London Times, 

The proposition to endow tax-paying wo 
men with the ballot for municipal purposes 
has lately received the attention of the prop- 
er committee at the State House. Among 
those who opposed the extension of the 
franchise, was a lady of this city, popularly 
regarded as a member of that powerful 
branch of the Legislature, the *‘third house,” 
alias the lobby. She is reported as saying 
that ‘‘the proper sphere of woman is the 
home, and as the ministering angel of hu- 
manity.” This is well. The first part of 
her proposition is somewhat at variance 
with her practice, though the latter part is 
doubtless all right. It has been suggested 
that when pain and anguish wring the brow, 
it might be a little infelicitous to have to 
telegraph to the gilded dome for an angel. 
There is no place like home, for angels, and 
it would certainly be better that they should 
be within hailing distance—a very present 
help in trouble. On the main question, it 
may be asked whether the ministering an- 
gels could not be allowed, say, fifteen or 
twenty minutes a year, in which to vote for 
city officers? It would seem thatthe might 
of the most powerful branch of the Legisla- 
ture need not be wielded to deny them the 
boon of so brief a respite from their minis- 
terings. If angels are forbidden to inhale 
heaven's air, how can they breathe its spir- 
it?—Lynn Transcript, 

By next Tuesday afternoon says the Bos- 
ton Sunday Herald the Legislature will have 
completed its tenth week, and, if an ad- 
journment is to be reached by the first of 
May, more work will have to be packed into 
the remaining seven weeks of the session 
than has been so far accomplished. Noth- 
ing but a miracle will send these slow-going 
law-makers home by the middle of April. 
And yet there are but two or three really 
important matters demanding legislation. 
The revision of the State charities system is 
one; the abolition or curtailment of the 
State detective force is another; the Noyes 
constitutional amendment making the Tun- 
nel the inalienable property of the State is, 
perhaps, the third most important piece of 
legislation yet to be acted on. General 
Burt’s new railroad will want attention, and 
there is the New York & New England State 
aid question to be settled. Mr. Blackwell 
will, ot course, be of the opinion that Mu- 
nicipal Suffrage for women is the one great 
subject for legislation, and there are some 
lunatics who hope for the passage of the 
prohibitory bill. Really, now that we look 
at this catalogue, and think of the score of 
matters yet under discussion in the com- 
mittee rooms, it would not be surprising if 
the Beacon Hill palaver convention did not 
get through before the heats of early sum- 
mer. 


The annual report of the Dorchester In- 
dustrial School for Girls is, as usual, entire- 
ly satisfactory. The expenses have been a 
little less than the income, and the exten- 
sive repairs that were necessary have been 
paid for by special donations. The im- 
provement inthe members of the school has 
been encouraging, and, in spite of all draw- 
backs, this attempt to really help girls to a 
useful and respectable life, has had an unusu- 
al degree of success. The secretary, at the 
close of her report, calls attention to a large 
class of applicants for admission to the 
school; to girls, belonging to apparently 
respectable families, who are strangely un- 
cared for, who are left, unprotected, to the 
influence of uncontrolled instincts and pas- 
sions, and so naturally drift into a life of 
vice. She says also: ‘A large proportion 
of our applications come from families who 
are decently connected and have been in re- 
spectable circumstances, but whose children 
are not brought up with any idea of the 
value of work, but rather with a sense that 
it is degrading. Many have been in public 
schools, but are not trained for anything 
which fits them to earn their living. The 
training of their moral sense in any funda- 
mental way has hardly been thought of. 
We could point to many in school to-day, 
who are there chiefly because their relations 
never did any hard work, or any work well. 
In the light of this distinct experience, we 
are glad to believe that we are resisting, in 
a small way, the wide-spread evil of think- 
ing any good thing can be done withouta 
hard fight, and we feel we have a right to 
ask all those who are interested in the better 
training of women to visit our school, and 
give us their support. 


A singular case that has occupied the New 
York court of common pleas for some days 
was brought to aclose yesterday. Mr. Wil- 
liam R. Hynes, of St. Louis, a gentleman 
possessed of considerable property, formed 
the acquaintance of a lady in London in 
1871, and while no marriage ceremony was 
performed, lived with and acknowledged 
her as his wife. After the birth of two 
children, about a year ago, Mr. Hynes was 
thrown from his carriage and received fatal 
injuries. When he recovered conscious- 
ness, the first words he uttered were a re- 





administered on his estate in this country on 
the representation that he had died unmar- 
ried and intestate. Mrs. Hynes came to New 
York, where the property is situated, with 
her children, and the suit, which has just 
terminated, was brouzht to test the question 
whether her alliance with the deceased was 
a marriage recognized as valid by the law. 
The case was fought with much bitterness 
by the relatives of the deceased, by whom 
the services of a private detective agency 
had been called into requisition to ferret out 
the life history of the plaintiff in the suit. 
The detective discovered nothing to her dis- 
credit. The verdict was given without hes- 
itation for the plaintiff, the jury evidently 
being convinced that in all but a mere form 
she was the faithful wife of the deceased, 
and was recognized, trusted and beloved as 
such by him tohis dying hour. As the hap- 
py mother left the court-room with her chil- 
dren, it was evident that the sympathy of 
the bench, the bar and the spectators was 
with her, and that the finding of the jury 
was regarded by all as a just and righteous 
verdict. 


Mr. H. M. Stanley’s reception by the 
British Geographical Society was something 
which that energetic person will not soon 
forget. The hall was crammed, and many 
of the most distinguished persons in the 
realm appeared to welcome him. With the 
Prince of Wales were Midhat Pasha, who 
sat on the right hand of his Royal Highness; 
the French Prince Imperial, who wes seated 
on his left; the Duke of Sutherland, who 
had entertained the party, including Mr. 
Stanley, at dinner; the Egyptian Minister, 
and other Eastern personages, each of whom 
worea fez. ‘‘The outbursts of enthusiasm,” 
says The Telegraph, ‘‘seemed to shake the 
building as Mr. Stanley, escorted by Sir 
Rutherford Alcock and Sir Henry Rawlin- 
son, came upon the platform. He took his 
seat between them, Sir Rutherford occupy- 
ing the presidential chair. As the cheering 
continued, and rosein volume, Mr. Stanley 
bowed with a gratified expression of face, 
but remained quietly seated. When the 
young gray head was raised, and the firmly- 
knit frame stood at its full height, the plau- 
dits broke forth again, and the cheering was 
redoubled. Mr. Stanley wore his decora- 
tions; and in this he was kept in counte- 
nance by many around him, the Prince of 
Wales himself wearing the blue ribbon of 
the Garter. It was, in fact, a ‘starry night,’ 
all the leading geographers and the princi- 
pal guests displaying the orders they are en- 
titled to wear. Vivacious and dramatic, 
without affectation, Mr. Stanley held his 
hearers absorbed to the last, and was ap- 
plauded at every point.” He described the 
fight with the natives for which divers mem- 
bers of the society have been blaming him, 
and judging from the cheers which answer- 
ed him, was thought to have done well. The 
Prince of Wales made a graceful and cordial 
little speech of thanks to the explorer at the 
close of his address.—N. Y. Tribune. 


Mr. Joseph H. Choate, an eminent New 
York lawyer, recently showed the connec- 
tion between bread and the ballot, in his 
speech against the proposal to curtail the 
salary of the teachers. He said: ‘In cut- 
ting down the city estimates for the current 
year, why are the hard-worked teachers first 
attacked? Why are they singled out as the 
first to lead the way on the road to econo- 
my? Isit because their services are least 
useful or do not come nearest to the public 
heart? Surely not, Last year the teachers 
in our public schools submitted to a reduc- 
tion in their salaries of 3! per cent, and 
this year they will probably be willing to 
submit to a similar reduction if the exigen- 
cies of public economy demand it. The 
Board of Apportionment is rightin endeav- 
oring to cut down the public burden of tax- 
ation. But why commence on that class, the 
larger portion of which are women? Why 
not put the pruning-knife among a class 
composed of those who have votes? Can- 
not political patronage be cut? The pay- 
rolls of the several city departments dis- 
close the names of many who do no more 
than an hour’s work a day, and frequently 
not that; yet their pay is as high as and in 
many instances higher than the highest sal- 
ary paid to teachers who labor hard each 
day. There are offices supported by this 
city which could be abolished altogether, 
without detriment tothe public good. In 
this matter of public economy, high officials 
have not suggested any reduction of their 
own salaries. The fact is that these are pro- 
tected by acts of the Legislature, and the 
Board of Apportionment has no power to 
reduce them. And so it is in too many in- 
stances in our too much governed city. We 
hear much about the Excise law and the 
hardship to saloon-keepers. If there is an 
earnest desire to reduce the city’s expenses, 
let the Excise law be rigidly enforced. Stop 
the sale of rum, as Dr. Crosby has proposed, 
and half of our police force could be dis- 
missed to-morrow; our jails would be emp- 
tied and half the expense of maintaining 
our hospitals saved. This would be a sal- 
utary reduction in the city’s expenses, but 
the people who run saloons have votes. If 
an examination discloses that any teacher 
receives too much pay, then his or her sala- 
ry should be reduced; but when they are 
earning a mere existence, for heaven’s sake 
let them alone. 





MUNICIPAL SUFFRAGE FOR WOMEN, 


On Wednesday afternoon, the long expect- 
ed debate on the Municipal Suffrage Bill 
took place in the House. On motion of 
Mr. Clement Hugh Hill speeches were limi- 
ted to ten minutes. The question came up 
on the third reading, and Mr. Augustine 
Jones of Lynn spoke substantially as follows: 


I appear here as a friend of this measure, 
and as one of the members of the Commit- 
tee which reported the bill. There has 
been a minority report made to the Senate 
in opposition, which I hold in my hand, 
and | propose briefly to consider some of 
the statements made in that report. The 
first four pages refer to the petition of the 
tax-paying women, and have no direct bear 
ing upon the question before us, except on 
the concluding passage, which I will read: 


‘Let the evils under which the holders of property 
suffer in taxation from the votes of those who are 
not property-holders be remedied by the spread of in- 
telligence, the increase of probity, and the effect of 
the natural desire of all persons to acquire and pos- 
sess property, aided by the growing homogeneity of 
our people, and that community of interests which a 
common ballot inspires. The ability to participate 
in political duties makes better citizens, and is itself 
one of the strongest educational forces towards a 
proper exercise of the ballot.” 


er, to the fact that it isconceded by our op- 
ponents that there is an educational power 
in the exercise of Suffrage, and that it tends 
to a homogeneity and community of inter- 
est. Passing on to the general question, the 
report states the following to be the grounds 
on which the measure is advocated :— 

1, A natural right. 

2. A constitutional right. 

3. For the welfare of society. 

I do not understand that Suffragists ever 
claim a “natural” right to vote. They 
claim the same right to protect their natural 
rights by the ballot, which men enjoy. Life, 
liberty and the acquisition of property are 
admitted to be natural rights. These are 
to be protected by the laws. Therefore, a 
woman has aright to vote for the protec- 
tion of her natural rights. Our opponents 
quote a judicial opinion: 

That the franchise is a privilege conferred on the 
citizens by the sovereign power of the State to aub- 
serve a general public purpose and not for private or 
individual advantage; that as against the power of 
conferring it, the citizen acquires no indefeasible 
right to its continuance or enjoyment; and that the 
people of the State, in the exercise of their sovereign 
age may qualify, suspend, or entirely withdraw it 

rom any citizen or class of them, providing always 
that the representation of the people, the essential 
characteristic of a Republican government, be not dis- 
regarded or abandoned, 

Yes, but that last clause covers the whole 
ground. 

As Abraham Lincoln at Gettysburg 
charged the people present, to see to it that 
the government of the people, by the peo- 
ple, for the people, may not perish from 
the earth, so we must never forget that 
more than one-half of the people are women. 
The very essence and logic of our system 
require that women, being more than one- 
haif of the people, must be included in the 
representation. Who are the people? Civil 
society is made up of men and women, as 
our opponents in this report admit. We 
are told that Suffrage is not merely a privi- 
lege but aduty. What kind of aduty? A 
moral duty only, not a legal one. How 
faithfully do men fulfil this duty? Some- 
times halt of them vote, sometimes less than 
that. In our own State election, two years 
ago, the entire votes cast by Republicans, 
Democrats and Prohibitionists combined, 
were a minority of the qualified voters of 
the State. If women vote, will their obli- 
gations extend any farther than those of 
men? Every voter is morally bound to 
vote, but this will apply no more to women 
than to men. It is said that by passing this 
law we shall impose a duty upon Woman. 
If a duty, it must be because by voting she 
is doing a service to the State. If this be 
so, then by refusing to pass this bill we 
are standing in the way of Woman's per- 
formance of her duty. 

But, we are asked, ‘‘would Woman have 
been so good a wife and mother, if her at- 
tention had been devoted to public affairs?” 
I answer, that a woman who has studied pub 
lic questions will be better adapted thereby 
to fulfil her duties as a wife and mother. 
Moreover, if we are to give Woman a posi- 
tion of individuality, where shall we begin, 
if not with Suffrage? Without it, how can 
she teach her son his political duties, and 
make him capable of acting independently ? 
It is important that a woman should under- 
stand what she ought to teach her chiidren. 

The ten minutes having expired, on mo- 
tion of Mr. Baker of Beverly, the time was 
extended, and Mr. Jones proceeded. 

The minority report proceeds on the as- 
sumption that Woman, if enfranchised, 
would have no other business but voting. 
The method and scope if its reasoning is 
that the whole of life would be thus spent. 
But the mere matter of voting occupies the 
briefest possible time. Our women go to 
church fifty-two times a year. They would 
x0 to the polls once or twice a year at most. 

f a merchant should do more than this, he 
might possibly injure his business. If a 
mother should do more than this, she might 
possibly injure hers. But this will seldom 
happen. 

Now, Sir, I want to read an extract from 
Yeaman. 


The idea of making ethics the foundation of Legis- 
lation and political organism, of substituting consent 
and contract for prescription and caste, and of being 
guided by a thorough respect for humanity, are the 
features of superiority that distinguish the political 
reflections of the present age from all that have gone 
before. 

[Yeaman on the study of Government. Page 59.] 


Under the Roman law. a married woman 
was achattel; under the English law, her 
property and personality were lost in her 
husband; but, here in Massachusetts,she can 
sue and be sued and can transact business 
on her own account. The genius of our 
institutions tends in the direction of wo- 
man’s individuality. Itis only a question 
of time. Sex hasno more todo with voting 
than height of stature or the color of the 
hair. The test of fitness should be the same 
for both man and woman; whether that test 
be education, or money, or whatever the 
test may be. 

It is one of the saddest things in my ex- 
perience to meet noble women with clear 





and definite opinions, opposed to Suffrage 
Just at the point where opinion crystalizes 
into force, she refuses to go forward. She is 
held back by the force of public opinion. Wo- 
men on the Advisory Boards of our public 
charitable institutions, with as well-matured 
opinions regarding them as any of the male 
trustees, have in some instances taken pains 
todeclare that they were not Suffragists. 
But the great interests of society require 
that women should vote. 

My first vote was given to help liberate 
four million slaves; it was cast in favor of 
constitutional liberty. I never think of m 
sister, disfranchised as she is, without feel- 
ing that there is something which she has 
never yet been permitted to enjoy, the con- 
sciousness of power to promote the general 
welfare. What has made the great changes 
in society? Our schools, our newspapers, 
the inevitable logic of our institutions. Men 
talk about the ‘‘virtual representation” of 
women. There is no such thing. Every 
lawyer knows it. If my agent does my 
will, it is the same as though I were there 
myself; otherwise I am not represented. 
Our opponents therefore do not want Wo- 
man represented else why their opposition? 
1 will not call the oppositiom tyranny, 


| but it is the shadow of a past tyranny. 
I wish to call your attention, Mr. Speak- | 


It is said, women cannot fight. Well, L 
am a peace man; I amin favor of inter- 
national arbitration. But, during the late 
war, Massachusetts did not allow her sol- 
diers in the field to vote. True, women 
are not subject to the draft. But out of 
1000 journalists only 260 were able-bodied ; 
of physicians only 300; of lawyers only 446. 
Shall these classes not vote? Of iron work 
ers, 811 were able-bodied; are they better vo 
ters? 

With all respect for the honesty of our 
opponents, I think, if they had confidence 
in their own declared opinions, they would 
vote for this bill. Itis only permissory and 
experimental, the Legislature elected by 
men, retaining the power to repeal it, if the 
result is bad. It is just twenty-five years, 
one quarter of the life of the nation, since 
the first woman appeared in this State House 
asking the legal right to vote. That was in 
the Constitutional Convention of 1853. 
After the lapse of twenty-five years, aftcr 
more petitions than have ever before been 
presented in any cause in the interest of 
human rights, it is time that this action 
should be taken. 

Hon. Francis W. Bird, of Walpole said 

I take pleasure in complying with the re 
quest of the friends of this bill to speak ir 
its behalf. Twenty-one years ago, I intro: 
duced into this House the petition of a wu 
man whose name I do not now remember, 
[Mehitable Haskell, of Gloucester] asking 
for the right of Suffrage. It was received 
with an almost universal guffaw, and a 
friend, by way of joke, called for the ayes 
and nays. The voting commenced; now 
and then, at rare intervals, there was an oc 
casional aye. Very soon the House woke 
up to the fact that it was a real question 
My excellent friend Robinson (Warrington), 
then clerk of the House, said—‘‘Woman 
Suffrage is in the orders of the day; it will 
never go out of them until itis settled right.’ 
And it never will. 

The case is in a nut-shell, 258 years ago, 
—was it?—the Pilgrims landed from the 
Mayflower. Lam not sure but the women 
voted then. A majority of those Pilgrims 
were women. After they landed, they es- 
tablished a government. Where did the 
men then and there get the right to exclude 
the women? They dlid exclude them. Let 
any man tell me wherein our system justi- 
fies that exclusion—based as our govern- 
ment is upon ‘“‘the consent of the governed; 
‘no taxation without representation.’ 
Where do we, the minority of the citizens 
of the Commonwealth, get the right to say 
to the majority of 50000—‘‘You shall have 
no voice in the government.” We regu 
late the right by requiring twenty-one years 
of age, since the line of mental maturity 
must be drawn somewhere. This is wel! 
enough—apply the same rule to women. 
This question of right has never been an 
swered. Our opponents say ‘‘We don’t 
like our women to go to the polls along 
with Irish women.” Very well. Keep 
them at home then, if you can. But if my 
wife and daugther want to vote, where do 
you get the right to forbid them? When 
the educated, cultivated women of the State 
say they want to vote, why deny them? 
Our great want is a higher standard in poli- 
tics. Massachusetts is losing her power in 
the councils of the nation. We can only 
hold it, by putting into public affairs all the 
cultivated brain-power of the State. The 
better half of our educated people to-day 
are women. More than one-half of our 
intellect and conscience is excluded by this 
mistaken policy. The only way Massachu- 
setts can maintain its high position is by 
enabling women to contribute their intelli 
gence and morality to our public life. 

Why should they not vote? Why should 
you say they shall not? This is purely a 
question of right. I claim the right for 
myself... Men of Massachusetts, let us do 
unto others as we would they should do 
unto us, if we were in their place. 

Mr. Tucker of Boston said 

Were the proposition before us so to 
amend the Constitution as to establish uni- 
versal Woman Suffrage, I should hesitate 
to cast my vote for it. Not because I am 
opposed to the principle, for the arguments 
in its favor are strong. But I should ree- 
ognize it as a dangerous experiment, because 
experieuce has shown that it is difficult to 
recall such a step. Therefore, 1 am glad 
that it is in our power to try the experi- 
ment in town and municipal elections. If, 
after three or four years’ trial, those of us 
who believe in it find that we were wrong, 
the men of the State, electing the legislature, 
may take the franchise away. If on the 
other hand it proves a good thing, we can 
go on and extend it. 

I wish to notice one argument against it 
It is said ‘‘Women have influence enough 
already.” But the fact that a man has in- 
fluence is no reason for refusing him a vote. 
A rich man has influence on account of his 
money, but no one proposes to disfranchise 
him. Because a woman has influence, let 
us give her responsibility. We members of 
the Legislature are careful what we say and 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE 96.] 
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THE LITTLE HEALTH OF LADIES.* 


[CONTINUED FROM LAST WEEK. ] 
BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


The thin, paper-soled boots which leave 
the wearer to feel the chill of the pavement 
or the damp of the grass wherever she may 
walk, must have shortened thousands of 
lives in Europe, and even more in America. 
Combined with these, we have now the 
high heels, which, in a short period, con- 
vert the foot into a shapeless deformity, no 
longer available for purposes of healthful 
exercise. An experienced shoemaker in- 
formed the writer that, between the results 
of tight boots and high heels, he scarcely 
knew a lady of fifty who had what he could 
call a foot atall—they had mereclubs. And 
this is done, all this anguish endured, for 
the sake of—beauty! 

Bad as stays, and chignons, and high 
heels, and paint, and low dresses, and all the 
other follies of dress are, I am, however, of 
opinion that the culminating folly of fash- 
ion, the one which has most wide-spread and 
durable consequences, is the mode in which 
for ages back women have contrived that 
their skirts should act as drags and swad- 
dling-clothes, weighing down their hips and 
obstructing the natural motion of the legs. 
Two hundred years ago the immortal Perr- 
ette, when she wanted to carry her milk- 
pail swiftly to market, was obliged to dress 
specially for the purpose: 

“Légere et court vetue, ellé allait a grands pas, 

Ayant mis ce jour-la, pour etre plus agile, 

Cotillon simple et souliers plats." 

From that time to this the ‘‘cotillon simple” 
—modest, graceful, and rational—has been 
the rare exception, and every kind of flounce 
and furbelow, hoons and crinolines, pan- 
niers and trains, ‘‘tied-back” costume, and 
robe collante, has been successively the bane 
of women’s lives, and the slow destroyer of 
their activity. 

It has been often remarked that the saga- 
city of Romish seminarists is exhibited by 
their practice of compelling boys destined 
for the priesthood to flounder along the 
streets in their long gowns, and never per- 
mitting them to cast them aside or play in 
the close-fitting clothes wherein English lads 
enjoy their cricket and foot-ball. The ob- 
struction to free action, though perhaps 
slight in itself, yet constantly maintained, 
gradually tames down the wildest spirits to 
the level of ecclesiastical decorum. But the 
lengthiest of soutunes is a joke compared 
to the multitudinous petticoats which, up 
to the last year or two, every lady was com- 
pelled to wear, swathing and flowing about 
her ankles as if she were walking through 
the sea. Noris the fashion of these latter 
days much better, when the scantier dress 
is ‘‘tied-back”—as I am informed—with an 
elastic band, much on the principle that a 
horse is ‘‘hobbled” in the field; and to this 
atail a yard long is added, which must 
either be left to draggle in the mud or must 
occupy an arm exclusively to hold it up. 
In youth these skirts are bad enough, as ex- 
ercising a constant check on free and health- 
ful movement; but the moment that the 
elastic steps begin to give place to the lassi- 
tude of middle life, the case is desperate, 
There is no longer energy to overcome the 
impediments created by the ridiculous span- 
cels, and the poor donkey of a woman hob- 
bles daily round ashorter and shorter course, 
till at forty or fifty she tells her friends with 
asigh that she finds (she cannot imagine 
why) that she cannot walk at all! 

Does decency require such a sacrifice as 
this? Does the utmost strain of feminine 
modesty ask for it? If it wereso, I, for one, 
should leave the matter with a sigh, as not 
to be remedied. But who in his senses 
dreams that such is the case? Who, in the 
age of robes collantes and décolletée dresses, 
can pretend that a reasonably full, simply- 
cut silk orcloth skirt, reaching to the ankles 
and no longer, would not fulfill immeasura- 
bly better than any fashion we have seen 
for many a day the requirements of true 
womanly delicacy? It is for fashion, not 
decency, that the activity of women is thus 
crushed, their health ruined, and (through 
them) the health of their children. I hold 
it to be an indubitable fact that if twenty 
years ago a rational and modest style of 
dress had been adopted by Englishwomen 
and encouraged by Englishmen, instead of 
being sneered down by fops and fools, the 
health not only of women, but of the sons 
of women, #. e., of the entire nation, would 
now be on altogether a different plane from 
what we find it.* 

Reviewing all these deplorable follies, we 
may learn to make excuses for legislators who 
classify women with ‘‘criminals, lunatics, 
idiots, and minors.” It needs a woman’s 
knowledge of the pernicious processes to 
which the opening minds of girls are com- 
monly subjected—the false and base aims 





*The inquiry, “‘How fashions originate and with 
whom?’ would lead us too far from the subject in 
hand, but some light is thrown on the way in which 
complicated arrangements of dress are maintained 
under every variation and in defiance of the true prin- 
ciples of taste, as well as of health and economy, by 
tue reflection that it would never pay drapers and 
dress-makers that their customers should readily cal- 
culate how much stuff they require for each garment. 
For further criticism of the follies of female dress— 
the torrid and frigid zonesof body and limbs—the 
“panniers” or ‘bustles’ creating kidney-disease; the 
skewering down of the arms by tight arm-holes: the 
veils which cause amaurosis, etc.—and also for some 
excellent suggestions of reform, see “Dress and 
Health,” alittle book printed by Dougall & Son, Mon- 
treal, to be obtained in London for the present only 
£7 wanting 1s. 6d. in stampsto B.. 15 Belsize Square, 


in life set before them, the perverse distri- 
bution toward them of approval and blame, 
admiration and neglect,.and even of love 
and dislike, from parents, teachers, servants, 
brothers, and finally from the ballroom 
world into which they are now launched in 
childhood—to enable us to make allowances 
for them, and retain faith that there some- 
times beats a real woman’s heart under the 
ribs of a tightly-laced corset, and that a 
head surmounted by a pile of dead women’s 
hair is not invariably devoid of brains. 

How is the remedy for this dreary round 
of silly fashionsever to be attained? No 
woman who knows the world and how se- 
vere is the penalty of eccentricity in attire, 
will ever counsel her sisters to incur it for 
any motiveshort of a distinct duty. But if 
the hundreds of ladies who recognize the 
tyranny of senseless and unhealthful fash- 
ions were to combine forces to obey those 
fashions just as little as may be, to go as 
near the wind in the direction of simplicity, 
wholesomeness, and ease in their dress, as 
they dare, there would by degrees be formed 
a public opinion, rising year by year with 
the numbers and social standing of the rep- 
resentatives of common-sense. It must 
have been in some such way that our great- 
grandfathers dropped their swords and bag- 
wigs and ruffles and embroidery, and took 
to dressing—as even the silliest and vainest 
men do in these days—like rational beings. 

Next to unhealthful dress, women may 
lay their petite santé at the door of their ex- 
cessive addiction to pursuits giving exercise 
neither to the brain nor yet to the limbs. 
If the problem had been set to devise some- 
thing, the doing of which would engage 
the very fewest and smallest powers of the 
mind or body, I know not whether we 
should give the prize for solving it to the 
inventor of knitting, netting, crochet, or 
worsted-work. Pursued for a reasonable 
period in the day, these employments are 
no doubt quite harmless, and even perhaps, 
as some have urged, may, be useful as seda- 
tives. But that a woman who is driven by 
no dire necessity to “‘stitch, stitch, stitch,” 
who has plenty of books to read, and two 
legs and feet to walk withal, should volun- 
tarily limit the exercise of her body to the 
little niggling motion of the fingers required 
by these works, and the labor of her mind 
to counting stitches, is all but incomprehen- 
sible. That the consequences should be 
sickliness and feebleness seems to follow of 
course. In old times the ever-revolving 
spinning-wheel had its full justification in 
its abundant usefulness, and also in the 
dearth of intellectual pursuits for women. 
But it is marvelous that a well-educated 
Englishwoman, not yet sinking into the nat- 
ural indolence of age, should choose to 
spend about a fifth or fourth of the hours 
God has givenher on this beautiful earth in 
embroidery or worsted-work. <A drawing- 
room crammed with these useless fads— 
chairs, cushions, screens, and antimacassars 
—is simply a mausoleum of the wasted hours 
of the female part of the family. Happily, 
there is a sensible diminution in this perpet- 
ual needling, and no future Mrs. Somer- 
ville will be kept for the best hours of her 
girlhood ‘‘shewing” her daily seam. More 
intelligent and more active pursuits are mul- 
tiplying,, and the great philanthropist who 
invented lawn-tennis has done more to rem- 
edy the little health of ladies than ten thou- 
sand doctors together. 

We have now glanced over a number of 
causes of petite santé, for which the suffer- 
ers themselves are more or less responsible. 
Let us turn to some others regarding which 
they are merely passive. 

It is many years since, in my early youth, 
I was struck by a_ singular coincidence. 
Several of my married acquaintances were 
liable to a peculiar sort of headache. They 
were obliged, owing to these distressing at- 
tacks, to remain very freyuently in bed, at 
breakfast-time, and later in the day to lie 
on the sofa with darkened blinds and a con- 
siderable exhibition of eau-de-Cologne. A 
singular immunity from the seizures seemed 


‘to be enjoyed when any pleasant society 


was expected, or when their husbands hap- 
pened to be in a different part of the coun- 
try. By degrees, putting my little observa- 
tions together, 1 came in my own mind to 
call these the ‘‘bad-husband headaches,” and 
I have since seen no reason to alter my diag- 
nosis. On the contrary, I am of opinion 
that an incalculable amount of feminine in- 
validism arises from nothing but the de- 
pressing influences of an unhappy home. 
Sometimes, of course, it is positive unkind- 
ness and cruelty which the poor creatures 
endure. Much more often it is the mere 
lack of the affection and care and _tender- 
ness for which they pine as sickly plants for 
sunshine. Sometimes it is the simple op- 
pression of an iron will over them which 
bruises their pleasant fancies, and lops off 
their innocent whims, till there is no sap 
left in them to bud or blossom any more. 
Not seldom the misery comes of frequent 
storms in the household atmosphere—for 
Which the woman is probably as often to 
blame as her companion, but from which 
she suffers doubly, since, when they have 
passed, he goes out to his field or his mer- 
chandise with what spirit he can muster, 
poor fellow! while she sits still where the 
blighting words fell on her, to feel all their 
bitterness. Of course it is not only unkind 





husbands who make women down-hearted. 





There are unkind people in every relation, 
and the only specialty of a woman's suffer- 
ing from unkindness is, that she is common- 
ly almost like a bed-ridden creature, for 
whom a single thorn or even a hard lump in 
her bed is enough to create a soreness. To 
those who can get up and walk away, the 
importance which she attaches to the thorn 
or the lump seems inexplicable. 

This balking of the heart is, I suppose, 
the worst evil in life to nine women out of 
ten, whether it take place after marriage in 
finding an uncongenial husband, or before 
marriage when a lover leaves them in the 
lurch and causes them a ‘‘disappointment.” 
This word, I observe, is always significant- 
ly used with reference to such events, 
among a certain class of women, as the dis- 
appointment par éminence. When a lady 
fails to get her book published or her pic- 
ture hung at the Academy, nobody speaks 
of her as having undergone a ‘‘disappoint- 
ment.” I have no doubt the grief of losing 
the lover is generally worse than these; but 
I wish that pride would teach every woman 
under such circumstances not to assume the 
attitude of an Ariadne, or settle down after 
a course of sal-volatile into languor and lit- 
tle health till she is found at sixty, as M. 
About deliciously describes an English old 
maid ‘‘tant soit peu dessechée par les langue- 
urs du célibat.”” Of this kind o fthing I would 
fain hope we might soon see theend, as well- 
as of the actions for breach of promise, 
which are a disgrace to the whole woman- 
hood of the country. 

But besides heart-sorrows, real and imagi- 
nary, there are other departments of wo- 
men’s natures wherein the balking of their 
activities has a deplorable effect on their 
physical as well as mental condition. Dr. 
Bridges once gave an admirable lecture at 
the Royal Institution, concerning the labor- 
ing and pauper class of Englishmen. He 
made the remark (which was received with 
emotion by the audience) that it was not 
enough to supply a human beiag with food 
and shelter. ‘‘Man,” he said, ‘‘does not 
live by bread alone, he must have hope.” 
May we not say likewise, ‘‘Woman does 
not live by bread alone—nay, nor by the 
richest cake?” She, too, must have hope— 
something to live for, something which she 
may look to accomplish for herself or oth- 
ers in God’s world of work, ere her night 
shall fall. A Hindoo lady, lately speaking 
at a meeting in India, compared Mary Car- 
penter’s beneficent existence to a river bear- 
ing fertility to many lands, while the life of 
a woman in the zenana, she said, resembled 
rather apond, Surely every woman worthy 
of the name would desire to be something 
more than the pool, were it only a little 
trickling rill! But in endless cases she is 
dammed up on all sides, and none the less 
effectually that the soft.mud of affectionate 
prejudice forms the dam. If her friends 
be rich, she is sickened with excess of lux- 
ary, but prohibited from stooping down out 
of the empyrean of her drawing-room to 
lend a finger to lift the burdens of a groan- 
ing world. If the family income be small, 
and the family pride proportionately great, 
she is required to spend her life—not in in- 
spiriting, honorable money-earning, but in 
depressing, heart-narrowing money-saving. 
When the poor soul has borne this sort of 
pecuniary stay-lacing for a dozen years, and 
her forehead has grown narrow, and her lips 
pinched, and her eyes have acquired a cer- 
tain anxious look (which I often fancy I 
recognize) as if of concern about sixpences, 
then, forsooth, the world laughs at her and 
says, ‘‘Women areso stingy!” How gladly, 
in a hundred cases, would that poor lady 
have toiled to earn—and not to save—and 
have been nobly generous with the proceeds 
of her industry! 

We have heard a great deal of late of the 
danger to women’s health of over-mental 
strain or intellectual labor. I do not say 
there is never danger in this direction, that 
girls never study too much or too early, or 
that the daughters of women who have nev- 
er used their brains may not have inherited 
rather soft and tender organs of cogitation 
to start with. Iamno enthusiast for exces- 
sive book-learning for either women or men, 
though in books read and books written I 
have found some of the chief pleasures of 
a happy life. Perhaps if it were my duty 
to supervise the education of girls I should 
be rather inclined to say, like the hero of 
‘Locksley Hall:” 

“They shall ride and they shall run, 
. . . . Leap the rainbows of the brooks, 
Not with blinded eyesight poring over miserable 
books.”’ 

But of one thing I am sure, and that is, 
that for one woman whose health is injured 
by excessive study (that is, by study itself, 
not the baneful anxiety of examinations 
superadded to study), there are hundreds 
whose health is deteriorated by want of 
wholesome mental exercise. Sometimes 
the vacuity in the brains of girls simply 
leaves them dull and spiritless. More often 
into those swept and empty chambers of 
their skulls enter many small imps of evil 
omen. ‘The exercise of the intellectual 
powers,” says an able lady M. D., “‘is the 
best means of preventing and counteract- 
ing an undue development of the emotional 
nature, The extravagances of imagination 
and feeling engendered in an idle brain 
have much to do with the ill-health of girls.” 
Another observer, an eminent teacher, says, 





“Tam persuaded, and my experience has 
been confirmed by experienced physicians, 
thatthe want of wholesome occupation lies 
at the root of the languid debility, of which 
we hear so much, after girls have left 
school.’’** And another, the principal of 

*“The Education of American Girls,”’ p. 229. 
one of the largest colleges for women in 
England, adds: ‘There is no doubt what- 
ever that sound study is an eminent advan- 
tage to young women’s health; provided, 
of course, that the general laws of health 
be attended to at the same time.” 

Let women have larger interests and 
nobler persuits, and their affections will be- 
come,_not less strong and deep, but less 
sickly, less craving for demonstrative ten- 
derness in return, less variable in their man- 
ifestations. Let women have sounder men- 
tal culture, and their emotions—so long ex- 
clusively fostered—will return to the calm- 
ness Of health, and we shall hear no more 
of the intermittent feverish spirits, the cause 
less depressions, and all the long train of 
symptoms which belong to Protean-formed 
hysteria, and open the way to madness on 
one side and to sin on the other. 

And now, in conclusion, I must touch on 
a difficult part of my subject. Who is to 
blame for all the misery resulting from the 
little health of ladies? ° 

Of course, a large portion of the evil 
must be impartially distributed throughout 
society, with its false ideals of Woman- 
hood. Another portion rests on parents 
and teachers; and, of course, no inconsid- 
erable part on the actual sufferers, who, in 
many cases, might find healthful aims in 
life if they had the spirit to look for them, 
and certainly need not carry the destructive 
fashions of dress to the climax they reach 
in the red-hot race of vanity. There re- 
mains yet a share of guilt with the childish 
and silly men who systematically sneer 
down every attempt to make women some- 
thing better than the dolls they play with 
(just as if they would be at a loss for toys, 
were the dolls to be transformed into rational 
creatures), and those others, even more 
cruelly selfish, who deliberately bar every 
door at which women knock in search of 
honorable employment. After all these, I 


find one class more. 

There is no denying the power of the 
great medical order in these days. It occu- 
pies, with strangely close analogy, the posi- 
tion of the priest-hood of former times, 
assumes the same airs of authority, claims 
its victims for torture, (this time among 
the lower animals), and enters every family 
with a latch-key of private information, 
only comparable to that obtained by the 
confessional. If Michelet had written for 
England instead of for France, he should 
have made a book, not on ‘‘Priests, Women, 
and Families,’’ but on ‘‘Doctors, Women, 
and Families.” The influence of the family 
medical man on wives and mothers, and, 
through them, on husbands and children, 
is almost unbounded, and if it were ever to 
be exerted uniformly in any matter of 
physical education, there is little doubt 
that it would be effective. 

What, then, we may reasonably ask, have 
these omnipotent doctors done to prevent 
the repetition of deadly follies in the train- 
ing of girls generation after generation? 
Now and then we have heard feeble cautions, 
given in an Eli-like manner, against tight 
lacing, late hours, and excitement; and a 
grand display of virtuous indignation was, 
if I remember rightly, exhibited about a 
year ago in a medical round-robin, against 
feminine dram-drinking—a vice for which 
the doctor’s own prescriptions are in too 
many cases responsible. But the steadily 
determined pressure on mothers and young 
women, the insistence on free, light petti- 
coats, soundly-shod feet, loose stays, and 
well-sheltered heads—when has it been ex- 
ercised? An American medical lady says 
that at a post-mortem examination of several 
women killed by accident in Vienna, she 
found the internal organs of nearly all af- 
fected by tight-lacing. ‘‘Some ribs over- 
lapped each other; one had been found to 
pierce the liver; and, almost without ex- 
ception, that organ was displaced below the 
ribs. . . . The spleen in some cases 
was much enlarged, in others it was atro- 
phied,”* and soon. Do the male doctors, 
who behold these and other hideous sights 
continually, go out to warn the mothers 
who encourage girls to this ghastly self- 
destruction, as they do denounce the poor, 
misguided, peculiar people and anti-vaccin- 
ators who cheat Science of her dues? 

At last, after the follies of luxury and 
fashion have gone on in a sort of crescendo 
like the descent of Vathek into the hall of 
Eblis, till we seem nearly to have reached 
the bottom, a voice of warning is heard! It 
has pealed across the Atlantic, and been re- 
echoed on the shores of England with a 
cordiality of response which our men of 
science do not often give to American ‘‘no- 
tions.”” ‘‘Women, beware!” itcries. ‘‘Be 
ware! you are on the brink {of destruction! 
You have hitherto been engaged only in 
crushing your waists; now you are attempt 
ing to cultivate your minds! You have 
been merely dancing all night in the foul 
air of ballrooms; now you are beginning to 
spend your mornings in study! You have 
been incessantly stimulating your emotions 
with concerts and operas, with French plays 


**‘Dress and Health,” p. 20. 








and French novels; now you are exerting 
your understanding to learn Greek and 
solve propositions in Euclid! Beware—ob, 
beware! Science pronounces that the wo- 
man who—studies—is lost!” 

Perhaps there are some women, now 
alive, who did study a little in youth, who 
even spent their nights occasionally over 
their books, while their contemporarics 
were running from one evening party to 
another—who now in middle and advanced 
life enjoy a vigor which it would be very 
well for their old companions if they could 
share. These women know precisely a quoi 
s'en tenir concerning these terrific denuncia- 


tions. ; ee 
There is another point on which it seems 


to me that a suspicion of blame must attach 
to the medical profession. We all believe 
that our doctors do the utmost in their 
power to cure acute diseases. When any 
patient has scarlet fever, or small pox, or 
bronchitis, he may be sure that his medica! 
attendant will exert all his skill and care to 
pull him through. But is it equally certain 
that out of the 20,000 men, or thereabouts, 
who are qualified to practice medicine and 
surgery in this kingdom, there are not a 
few who feel only a modified interest in the 
perfect recovery of chronic sufferers who 
represent to them an annual income of £50 
or perhaps £200? A few months ago there 
appeared an article in one of the magazines 
expounding the way in which legal business 
was made to grow in hydra-fashion. We 
have all heard similar accusations against 
slaters and plumbers, who mend one hole 
inaroof and leave another. In short, we 
unhesitatingly suspect almost every other 
trade and profession of making work for 
itself. Is it clearly proved that doctors are 
in this respect quite different from lawyers 
and other men, or that the temptation to 
keep a wealthy patient coddling comforta- 
bly with an occasional placebo for twenty 
years is invariably resisted? The question 
is not easy to answer unhesitatingly in the 
affirmative: ‘‘Suppose a really radical cure 
were discovered whereby all the neuralgic, 
and dyspeptic, and gouty§$patients could be 
made in an hour as sound as so many 
trevets, do we believe implicitly and au fond 
du ceur that that Heaven-sent remedy 
would be rapturously welcomed by the 
whole medical profession?” Is there notruth 
at a!l in the familiar legend of the elderly 
lady whose physician, after many years 
of not unprofitable attendance, advised her 
to go to Bath, promising to give her a letter 
to the most eminent local doctor, his inti- 
mate friend, to whom he would thoroughly 
explain her case? The lady, armed with 
the introductory letter, it is said, proceeded 
on her way; but the curiosity of a daughter 
of Eve unhappily overcame her discretion. 
“Tt is only about myself, after all,” she 
said, to pacify her scruples; ‘‘and once for 
all I will learn what dear Dr. D—— does 
think is my complaint. If I am doomed to 
die, itis better than this prolonged uncer- 
tainty.” The seal was broken, and the lady 
read: ‘‘Keep the old fool forsix weeks, and 
be sure to send her back to me at the end.” 
Yours truly.” 

There are at this day, in Mayfair and 
Belgravia, in Bayswater and South Kensing- 
ton, a dozen houses in every street and 
square at the doors of which the doctor’s 
carriage stops as regularly as the milkman’s 
cart; and apparently there is just as little 
likelihood that either should cease to stop. 
If the old Chinese custom were introduced 
among us, and patients were to pay their 
physicians a salary so long as‘they were 
in health, and ceased to pay whenever they 
required medical attendance, I very much 
question whether we should see quite so 
many of those broughams about those doors. 
I cannot help fancying that if the clock- 
makers who undertake to wind up our do- 
mestic timepieces were to keep them in the 
same unsatisfactory and perpetually running: 
down condition as the inner machineries of 
these doctors’ patients, we should in most 
cases bring our contract with the clock- 
maker to a close, and wind up our time- 
pieces in future for ourselves. 

But more, and in a yet more serious way, 
the doctors have, I conceive, failed, not 
only as guardians of the health of women, 
but as having (as a body) opposed with de- 
termined and acrimonious resistance an in- 
novation which—if medical science be good 
for anything—they could scarcely doubt 
would have been of immense benefit to them. 

No one is ignorant how often the most 
agonizing diseases to which female nature is 
liable follow from the neglect of early pre 
monitory symptoms, and how often, like- 
wise, life-long invalidism results from dis- 
regard of the ailments of youth. It is al- 
most equally notorious how often these de- 
plorable catastrophes are traceable directly 
to the poor victim’s modest shrinking from 
disclosing her troubles to a male adviser. 
When such events are spoken of with bated 
breath among friends, it is sometimes said 
that it was the sufferer’s own fault—that sh« 
ought not to have felt any shyness about 
consulting a doctor—and that it is prope! 
for everybody to ‘“‘look on a doctor as an 
old woman.” Iconfess I do not understand 
precisely such playing fast and loose with 
any genuine sentiment of modesty. The 
members of the Royal College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, and of the Society of Apoth- 
ecaries, are not ‘“‘old women.” They are not 
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even all old, nor all good men. A tew 
months before they begin to practice—while 
they are in the ‘“‘Bob Sawyer” stage—they 
are commonly supposed to be among the 
least steady or well-conducted of youths; 
and where a number of them congregate 
together—as in Edinburgh, for example— 
they are apt to obtain an unenviable noio- 
riety for ‘‘rowdyism.” I have more than 
once myself witnessed conduct on the part 
of these lads at public meetings which 
every Man on the platform denounced as 
disgraceful. I could not but reflect as I 
watched them: ‘‘And these youths a year 
hence will be called to the bedsides of ladies 
to minister at hours of uttermost trial when 
the extremest refinement of tact and deli- 
cacy must scarcely make the presence of a 
man endurable! Nay, they now attend in 
crowds the clinical instructions in the fe- 
male wards of the hospitals, and are invited 
to inspect miseries of disease and horrible 
operations on women, who, if of humbler 
class, are often as sensitive and modest as 
the noblest lady in the land!” 

The feelings of Englishwomen on all mat- 
ters of delicacy are probably keener than 
those of the women of any other Western 
country, and in some particulars may pos- 
sibly be now and then overstrained. But 
who could wish them to be changed? Who 
questions their almost infinite value? In 
every instance, except the one we are dis- 
cussing, they receive from Englishmen the 
respect which they deserve. To propose 
deliberately to teach girls to set those sacred 
feelings aside on one point, and that point 
the one where they are necessarily touched 
immeasurably more closely than anywhere 
else, is simply absurd. They could not do 
it if they would, and they ought not to do 
it if they could. A girl who would will- 
ingly go to a man-doctor and consult him 
freely about one of the many ills to which 
female flesh is heir, would be an odious 
young woman. Violence must be done to 
her natural instincts, either by the pressure 
of the mother’s persuasion (who has under- 
gone the same peine forte et dure before her), 
or else by unendurable anguish, before she 
will have recourse to aid which the thinks 
worse than disease, or even death. And so 
the time when health and life might be 
saved is lost by delay, and when the sacri 
fice is made at last, the doctor observes 
compassionately, ‘“‘If you had come to me 
long ago, I might have restored you to 
health—or an operation could have been 
performed which might have saved your 
life. Now, I grieve to say, it is too late.” 

That the admission of qualified women to 
practice medicine is the proper and only 
effectual remedy for this evil is of course 
obvious to all. In opposing such admission 
relentlessly, as they have generally done, 
medical men have incurred a responsibility 
which to me seems nothing short of tremen- 
dous. Whatever motive we may be willing 
to assign to them above mere pitiful rivalry 
for practice and profit, it is scarcely possi- 
ble to suggest one which is not grossly in- 
jurious and insulting to women, or which 
ought for a moment to weigh in the balance 
against the cruel woes to which I have re- 
ferred, or the just claim of all women to re- 
ceive, if they prefer them, the ministrations 
of their own sex in their hours of suffering 
and weakness. 

Doctors are wont to speak—apparently 
with profound feeling—of the sympathy 
they entertain for their patients, and to ex- 
press their readiness (in a phrase which has 
passed into cant) ‘‘to sacrifice a hecatomb 
of brutes to relieve the smallest pain of a 
human being.”” May not women justly 
challenge them to sacrifice something a lit- 
tle nearer to themselves—their professional 
pride, their trades-unionism, and a certain 
fraction of their practice—to relieve their 
entire sex of enormous pain, mental and 
physical? 

I rejoice to believe that the long contest 
draws to aclose, and that, thanks to men 
like Mr. Stansfield and Mr. Cowper Temple, 
there will soon be women-doctors, and wo- 
men’s hospitals attended by women-doctors. 
in every town in the kingdom. I rejoice 
to know that we possess already a few qual- 
ified ladies who every day, without wound 
to the feelings of the most sensitive, receive 
the full and free confidence of girls and 
women, and give in return counsels to which 
many attribute the preservation of life and 
health; and which—if medical science have 
any practical value—must afford the rising 
generation a better chance than ever their 
mothers have had of escaping the endless 
miseries to themselves and al] belonging to 
them attendant on the Little Health of 
Ladies.—Contemporary Review. 

oe 


NO COMMENCEMENT AT MICHIGAN. 


li has been decided to abolish the ‘‘Com- 
mencement” exercises at the University of 
Michigan. There is no marking system as 
in nearly all the other colleges, and so there 
is no perfectly satisfactory way of deter- 
mining who are entitled tothe honors. The 
faculty select the best scholars, taking also 
their abilities for composition and oratory 
into consideration. But as this does not de- 
‘ermine the question with mathematical pre- 
cision, and so gives rise to complaint, it,has 
been decided to abolish the system altogeth- 
er. There are no public exercises of the 
Kind in European institutions, nor does the 





scholarship there seem to call for any stim- 
ulus of the kind. Neither the world nor 
the students will much miss the wisdom 
that the graduates are accustomed to im- 
part during these oratorical shutzen-fests, 
chiefly remarkable for the bad shooting. 
The students who make class-day an occa- 
sion for indulgence in rowdyism and black- 
guardism are also warned that their degrees 
will be withheld. 
——-— ede 


THE LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS. 


Mr. A. R. Spofford, the librarian of Con- 
gress, isa wonderful man. His labors in 
connection with the congressional library 
are Herculean. One never finds hin idle, 
day ornight. I think I never saw so in- 
defatigable a worker. He seems to carry 
the very library on his shoulders, and the 
contents of its volumes in his brain. Ask 
him about any book and he will tell you all 
about it. I verily believe that he might be 
questioned as to the character of 50,000 dif- 
ferent volumes and he would give a ready 
and intelligible answer. And now, in ad- 
dition to his overwhelming duties, he has 
been making an almanac of over 400 pages, 
—a statistical, financial and political alma- 
nac. Andit is most admirably done, so 
that no editor, lawyer, merchant or profes- 
sional man can do without it, for it is 
crammed with useful information. It is 
safe to say that it will take the place of the 
British Almanac in England, and will be 
the first of a long series of volumes,-—that 
is, if, the American people know enough to 
buy ‘‘the thing that is good.”—Springfield 
Republican. 








CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Boylston Street. 


THE FIFTIETH YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 12, 1877. 


THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 
AND 
UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
SPECIAL STUDENTS 
AND A 


POST GRADUATE 
OR 
ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 

PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


A complete education may thus be received in prep- 
aration for Business, College, or,Scientific Schools. 
Girls are prepared for any college, receiving the same 
instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 
passed the examinations with entire success. 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
with Military Drill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 
room wilh appropriate exercises. 

he new School house is situated in the most open 
and healthy part of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
of the Art Museum and the Museum of Natural His- 
tory, opening upon a large public square which 
makes an excellent play ground. T'wo years’ trial has 
shown it to be 


Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 


and in every way commodious. It can be inspected, 
and the principals consulted from 9 to 1 o'clock on 
Wednesdaye and Saturdays during Angust, and daily 
on week days, on and after Sept, 1. Catalogues can 
be had at the stores of A. Williams & Co., Thos. 
Groom & Co., or by mail. 

ly7 CUSHINGS & LADD. 





MISS M. PARLOA’S 


School of Cookery. 


Miss M. Parloa, aathor of the Appledore Cook 
Books, has opened a School of Cookery at 17144 Tre- 
mont St., (over Household Art rooms) where she will 
give 


Three Lectures a Week, 


Wednesdays, Thursdays and Fridays, at half past 
two p.m. She will also take six 


Private Classes, 


six in each class, each lady doing the work herself. 
Arrangements made for classes every day (except Sat- 
urday) from ten to four o'clock. 

ADMISSION to single lecture, fifty cents; twelve 
lectures, five dollars. 6m42 


a week in your own town, Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Ad‘rs H. HauLett & Co., Portland Me. 


THE SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES. 


143 Tremont St., Boston: and 15 Brattle St., Cam 
bridge. French, German, and Latin. 


MME. LEONTINE ARNOT COHN, | ae 
PROF. H. COHN, f Principals, 
Suecessors otf Dr. Sauveur. 


Circulars at the School, Schenhoff & Moller, and 


University Bookstore, Cambridge. 
Daily and Evening Classes, 
(3 Experimental lessons, gratis. 6m42 
Any worker can make $12aday at home. Cost- 
Gol ly outfit free. Ad’rs True & Co., Augusta, Me 
New England Conservatory of Music. 
Wa ee HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 
best instructors, by the most approved meth- 
ods, in the largest Music School in the world, for 
$15.00. Send for Circular. 


E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston. 
12m13 














Salary. Salesmen wanted tosellour 
Enon Goods to dealers. No peddling. 
cxpenses paid. Permanent employ- 
meut. address 8S. A. GRANT & CO, 
2, 4,6 & 8 Home 8t., Cincinnati, U. 
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| 


| PIANO-FORTES 


are the 


— Best.— 


The Henry F. Miller Pianos 


are 
The Most Durable. 


THE 


HENRY F. MILLER 
PIANOS 


Have been thoroughly tested in 
The Boston Public Schools, 
THE NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
of Music 


etc. 


The Henry F. Miller Pianos 


Received two awards at Philadelphia. 
With but one exception, no other piano exhibition 
received buc one award. 


Write for Catalogue and mention this paper. 


HENRY F. MILLER, 


611 WASHINGTON ST., 
opposite the Globe Theater, 
BOSTON 
MASS, 


ly24 
Each week to Agents. Goods Staple. 10.000 
testimonials received. Terma liberal. Pare 
ticulars tree. J.Worth & Co.st.Louis, Mo. 





$5tO$ 20 siiin’.'stintow ec ovens te 
Pennsylvania 
RAILROAD. 
GREAT THROUGH LINE 
AND 
UNITEDSTATES MAILROUTE. 


The attention of the traveling public is respectfully 
invited to some of the merits of this great highway, 
in the confident assertion and belief that no other line 
can offer equal inducements as a route of through 
travel. In 


Construction and Equipment 


THE 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
stands confessedly at the head of American railways. 
The track is double the entire length of the line, of 
steel rails laid on heavy oak ties, which are embedded 
ina foundation of rock ballast eighteen inches in 
depth. All bridges are of iron or stone, and built 
upon the most approved plans. Its passenger cars, 
while eminently safe and substantial, are at the same 

time models of comfort and elegance. 


The Safety Appliances 


in use on this line well illustrate the far-seeing and 
liberal policy of its management, in accordance with 
which the utility only of an improvement and not its 
cost has been the question of consideration, Among 
many may be noticed 
THE BLOCK SYSTEM OF SAFETY SIGNALS, 
JANNEY COUPLER, BUFFER AND PLATFORM, 
THE WHARTON PATENT SWITCH, 
AND THE 
WESTINGHOUSE AIR-BRAKE. 

forming in conjunction with a perfect double track 
and road-bed a combination of safeguards against 
accidents which have rendered them practically im- 
possible. 


Pullman Palace Cars 


Are run on all Express Trains 
From New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, and Washington, 
To Chicago, Cincinnati, Louisville, In- 
dianapolis, and St, Louis, 


WITHOUT CHANGE, 


and toall principal points in the far Weet and South, 
with but one change of cur-. Connections are made 
in Union Depots, and are assured to all important 


on The Scenery 


OF THE 
PENNSYLVANIA ROUTE 
is 
admitted to be unsurpassed in the world for grandeur, 
beauty, and variety. Superior refreshment facilities 
are provided. Employees are courteous and atten- 
tive. and it ix an inevitable result that a trip by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad must form 








A PLEASING AND MEMORABLE EXPERIENCE. 
Tickets for sale at the lowest rates at the Ticket 
Offices of the Company in all important cities and 


towns 
L. P. FARMER, 


FRANK THOMSON, 
General Manager. General Passenger Ageni 


c.S. HALDEMAN, New England Agent, 
203 and 205 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
ly6 


WATCHES. Cheapest in the known 
world. Samp/e watch and outfit free to Agents. 
For terms address COULTER & CO.Chicago 
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ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
NEW BOOKS. 


WHAT CAREER? 


By Rev. E. E. HALE. 
Price, $1.25. 
From the New York Tribune. 

“The contents of this volume are reduced to a cer- 
tain unity by their application to topics connected 
with the choice of a vocation and the employment of 
time. Mr. Hale has conferred an admirable service 
upon the young men of the country by their collec- 
tion in the present shape. They afford a rich store of 
practical wisdom, knowledge of the world, sympathy 
with the young, and affectionate counsels for the con- 
duct of life. Without a trace of moral pedantry, or 
the romance of asceticism, they inculcate a lofty 
standard of ethics, a noble, it might almost be said a 
chivalrous, ideal of character, combining a wise and 
tender appreciation of the most intimate social rela- 
tions with a robust and energetic sense of the re- 
quirements and necessities of practical affairs.”” 





POEMS. 
By LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 
Sq, 18mo, red edges. Price, $1.00. 

“A poet with rich endowments of feeling and im- 
agination, Her poems bear the stamp of deep experi- 
ence; no holiday effusions are they, no experiments 
of artistic skill, no playful toying with the gifts of the 
Muse, no echo of the sweet voices of inspired singers; 
but she brings an offering from the mystic soul of 
nature, vibrating with a living sense of the wonder, 
the awe, and the tragedy of existence.”"—Geo. Ripley 
in the N. Y. Tribune. 

“L. C. M.'s poems need no introduction to the pub- 
lic, as they have won full right to an appearance in 
permanent form. ... Her poems are cameos, very 
daintily cut, and very worthy.”—WN. ¥. Evening Post. 

“The appearance of this volume is the introduction 
to English readers of a poetess whose name has for 
some time past been in the best sense, a household 
word in America, Mrs. Moulton has written poems, 
that have in popularity rivalled the most popular of 
Longfellow’s. ... . We have no hesitation in say 
ing that that these poems are of that rare kind of ex- 
cellence which ensure the widest popularity.”"— The 
London Tatler. 


THOREAV’S LIFE. 
By WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING, 
One handsome 12mo volume, price $1.50. 
From the New York Tribune. 

‘*No one can read Mr. Channing's touching narra- 
tive and the copious selections from the journal of his 
friend, without the conviction that Thoreau, in spite 
of the inherent savagery of his nature, was a man of 
rare and fine qualities, which often approached, if 
they did not reach, the borderland of true genius. 
.... Itisan eminently attractive volume, abound- 
ing in passages of peculiar beauty, and presenting an 
eloquent tribute from one poet to another, The ex- 
tracts from Thoreau's unpublished writings will be 
welcomed as fresh revelations of an extraordinary 
nature, and will tend to increase the feeling of admir- 
ation for the author's unique gifts.” 

Sold by all booksellers. Mailed, post-paid, by the 
publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


299 Washington Street, Boston.  lyl4 





School Music Books! 
High School Choir. "si%s’s.¢ 222" 


A standard, useful and favorite Book. 
C. Everest, $6. per. 


School Song Book. ° ***ezsn. 


Fine Book for Girls’ High and Normal Schools 


Choice Trios. W.S. TrLpEN. $9. per dozen. 


Three part Songs for Female Colleges, Semina- 
ries, &. 


Grammar School Choir. $5: per woven: 


Excellent Collection for High or Grammar Schools. 


American School Music Readers. 


In 3 Books, each 35 cents, 50 cents and 50 cents. 
Carefully prepared for Graded schools. 


The following are favorite general collections of 
genial Songs for Common Schools. 


SONG ECHO.,........... ..H. 8. Perkins. .75 


MOCKING BIRD...... ... W.0O. PERKINS. .50 
MUSIC TEACHER.,.......C. Everest. 50 
OUR FAVORITE.,........ H. P. Danks. 60 


MUSIC CHARTS, By Dr. Lowe i Mason. 

Large charts, containing 120 Blackbo.rd Lessons, 
plainly visible to all, saving much trouble, easily set 
up and used, and furnishing a complete course of 
yractice. Sent by Express. In two rolls or sets. 
Zach $8.00. 


Choirs, Singing Schools & 
Societies 
shoULD USE 

The Salutation Gé&*s°..), or Zion 
(jer 'dor.), OF The Encore (rerasz.), or 
Perkins’ Singing School Gé‘as..), 
or Johnson's Chorus Choir Instruc- 
tion Book (trace. ), 

The first two are first class Church music books 
by L. O. Emerson and W. O. Perkins, and have full 
instructive courses. The last three are fitted especially 


for Singing Schools by the very best talent. Now 
for a spirited Winter and Spring Singing Class! 





Also give new interest to the year’s practice, by 
getting up one of our 40 CANTATAS, (send for cir- 
culars). Five of them are: 


Belshazzar, . . . Butterfield. $1.25 
Don Munio, . . Dudley Buck. 1.50 
Joseph’s Bondage, Chadwick. 1.25 
Prodigal Son, . . . Sullivan. § 1.25 


Walpurgis Night. Vendelssohon. 80 


Belshazzar and Joseph's Bondage are dramatized, 
and are splendid musical dramas. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 
C. H. Ditson& Co,, J.E. Ditson &Co,,. 
843 Broadway, Successors to Lee & Walker, 





New York. Phila. ly1 





LEE & SHEPARD. 


“WARRINGTON” PEN PORTRAITS. 


A collection of Personal and Political Reminiscences 
from 1848 to 1857, from the writings of WituiamM S. 
Roptnson, edited by his widow. Crown 8 vo, 
Croth with steel portrait, $2.50. 

The genius of America has found a fitting chroni- 
cler. His wife has gotten up one of the choicest 
volumes of the year. One-third of the book is 
occupied with his memoir; and a better memoir one 
seldom reads. One will find few books of such 
sparkle as this.—Bishop Havenin Zion's Herald. 

The most acceptable volume of the year to those 
interested in political or literary matters.— Republican, 
Taunton. 

The wit, the sagacity, the broad humor and strong 
sense—above all, the dauutiess independence of the 
man,—these all shine forth on nearly every page.— 
New Bedford Evening Standard. 

These “pen portraits’’ contain a vast amount of m- 
formation regarding the public men and political 
movements of the last thirty years, and throw a great 
deal of bright light on the position and influence of 
Masssachusetts men upon the affairs of their State 
and nation.—New Haven Palladium. 


CHARLOTTE VON STEIN, 
(The Friend of Goethe.) 

A Memoir, with Portrait and Heliotype Illustrations, 
By Groree H. Catverr, author of “Goethe, a Me- 
moir,”’ “Life of Rubens,” &c., 12 mo. Cloth. $1.50. 
A life-picture of much interest and great literary 

value.— Phil. Press. 

A most refreshing and interesting memoir.— Boston 

Traveller. 

The book has all the charm of romance.—Chicag 

Inter- Ocean. af 
The work will be found valuable and decidedly 

stimulating.—Hartford Courant. 

Replete with instruction as well as sentiment.— 

National Rep. Washington, D. C. 

This volume will be widely sought.—St. Louis Rep. 

In truth this work reads like a romance, and is 
another verification of the old adage, ‘Truth is 
stranger than fiction.”"—Salem Post. 





‘The Father of the Kindergarten,” 
REMINISCENCES OF FROEBEL. 
Translated from the German of the Baroness Von Bu- 

low, by Mrs. Horace Mann, with a Biographical 


sketch of Freebel, by Emity SHrmRerr. 12 mo. 
Cloth. $1.50. 


This interesting volume will be read with great 
pleasure.— Phil. Item. 
These reminiscences of his life by his friend Von 


Bulow are full of interest.—American Journal of Ed- 
ucation. 


The translation is by the accomplished and gifted 
Mrs. Horace Mann, whose name needs no introduc- 
tion to our readers.—Salem Gazette. 


This work may fairly be called indispensable.— 
Golden Rule. 


The little book is one which will be read with un- 
common pleasure.—N. Y. Evening Post. 

A work of great intrinsic value and interest.— 
Salem Gazette. 


GO UP HIGHER; Or Religion in 
Common Life, 
By Rev. JAMES FREEMAN CLAKE. $1.50. 


Sent by mail on receipt of price; catalogues free. 


LEE « SHEPARD, Publishers, 


ly9 


Books are the most sensible and 





lasting of all Christmas Presents ! 


FOR A 
Magnificent Christmas Gift 


FOR YOUR YOUNG FOLKS, 


Buy the Wide Awake Library ! 


4 Vols. in Elegant Cloth, in Handsome Box, $8 00. 

4 Vols. in Chromo Boards, in Handsome Box, $6 00. 

Nearly a Thousand Pictures! Stories Po- 
ems, Papers of Travel and Natural History, 
by such writers as Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
R. H. Stoddard, Louise Chandler Moulton, 
Edgar Fawcett, Ella Farman, Mrs. 8. M. 
B. Piatt, Rev. Wm. M. Baker, Mrs. L. C. 
Whiton, Sophie May, &c., &e. 


FOR THE GIRLS, buy ‘‘Nan, Tuk New 
FASHIONED GIRL,” by Mrs. 8. C. Hallowell. 
Fully illustrated. Price, $1.00. 

FOR THE BOYS, buy ‘“‘Goop-ror-Noru- 
1NG Pouty,” by Ella Farman. ‘‘Polly” has 
but one equal, he being T. B. Aldrich’s 
“Tom Bailey.” Fully illustrated. Price, 
$1.00. 

FOR THE LITTLE GIRLS, buy Miss 
Farman’s “‘SuGAR Puiums.” The Sweetest 
book out. Fully illustrated. Price, $1.00. 


FOR THE LITTLE BOYS, buy ‘The 
ADVENTURES OF MILTIADES PETERKIN 
Pavut.” It will keep them laughing unti! 
next Christmas. Thirty Pictures by Hop- 
kins. Price, 50 cents. 

FOR BABY, buy ‘‘Basy’s Own PRIMER.” 
Large Print, Large Pictures. Price, Forty 
cents. 

FOR MOTHER, buy ‘‘In Company wITH 
CHILDREN,” by Mrs. 8. M. B. Piatt. Fully 
illustrated. Price, $1.50. 

FOR FATHER, buy ‘Ports’ Homes,” 
most valuable addition made to Family Lit- 
erature this season. Lavishly illustrated. 

Price, $2.00. 

Ask your Booksellers, or send Price by 

mail to 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 





Boston, Mass. 
hy? 
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[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 93.] 

«lo. Every gentleman knows that if he 
speaks here carelessly or recklessly, he will 
be held responsible. ‘Therefore, as a mem- 
ber, he is cautious what he says or does. 
More than one member, during the last po- 
litical campaign, when some one of his con- 
stituents has asked him how he would vote, 
has replied—‘‘I cannot tell you; 1 must first 
enquire.” When Womar has responsibili- 
ty asa voter added to her influence, she will 
be more careful. The fact that she has so 
much influence is the strongest reason for 

iving her the franchise. It is said that 

uffrage may decree peace or war, and 
therefore Woman should not vote. But 
how many men vote who are incapable of 
bearing arms! Men over forty-five, we do 
not forbid to vote. They vote because they 
have reason and judgment, and upon the 
same principle women should do so. 

Mr. A. J. Jennings, of Fall River, said :— 

I want to say a word in answer to the 
statement of the gentleman of Walpole 
(Mr. Bird), that it is contrary to the princi- 
ple of our institutions to impose a tax with- 
out representation. I may be worth a mil- 
lion dollars, and if I cannot read and write 
Iam unable to vote in municipal or State 
elections. A millionaire may be excluded, 
although he possesses the wealth of the 
Rothschilds. Therefore, Suffrage is not 
based upon taxation. 

Mr. Frank P. Goulding, of Worcester, 
made an able speech, of which the follow- 
ing is only an abstract: 

I have some doubt whether I should do 
the better service by speech or by my silent 
vote. Ihave long held my present views as 
to Woman's right to vote. They have, 
therefore, no charm of novelty; they awaken 
no special enthusiasm. I cannot construct 
an ingenious argument upon a new and 
dazzling hypothesis. What is needed is 
some stirring appeal, some plea to awaken 
zeal and arouse a dormant conscience. The 
orations of Demosthenes were not arguments; 
he carried his point by appealing to the 
feelings of the people. The speeches of 
Chatham were poor specimens of logic; they 
conquered by the explosive power of gen- 
ius. I have the greatest respect for the 
opponents of this measure; I will not say 
they have no arguments, but only that they 
have none which affect my own judgment. 
But what we want is not argument, it is to 
wake men up, and therefore1 shall fail; 
yet I will say a few things. Votingis a 
sacred right, I will not say a ‘‘natural” 
right, because in a certain sense Govern- 
ment itself is artificial. I will not say a 
“legal” right, but I say a sacred right inthe 
forum of conscience and of morals. All 
power resides inthe people. Asa unit they 
are sovereign. Asa unit they confer onthe 
States a limited sovereignty. These gov- 
cernments, in our country, are representative 
governments. Now the people act in a 
two fold capacity; first, as a unit, they are 
sovereign; second, as separate individuals. 
The latter come in contact with the former 
ly their votes. In no other way. As a 
zovernment, in your capacity as representa- 
tives in this Legislature, you carry out the 
will of the sovereign people. But as indi- 
viduals you can act only by your votes. 
What then are the just limitations of Suf- 
irage in a government professedly represen- 
‘ative? Such and such only as are nccessa- 
ry to protect the individuals in the enjoy- 


ment of their rights against force or 
fraud. Daniel Webster was probably not 


1 Woman Suffragist; he had given the 
subject no special attention. But he was 
a great Constitutional lawyer. He says ex- 
pressly that the only just limitations of Suf- 
frage are such as are necessary to protect 
the people in the ee dg of their rights. 
On the one hand is the Sovereign People; 
on the other, the individual citizens. The 
right of Suffrage in the forum of conscience 
isa sacred right. You cannot enforce it. 
The people, in the aggregate, are sovereign. 
You cannot suc them. You cannot punish 
them. The individual right is not enforce- 
ible. But the man who says that no right 
which cannot be enforced is a right, ban- 
ishes God from the Universe. Whether the 
People shall confer or withhold, we must 
yvemember that women are a part of the 
People. The Declaration of Independence 
vases Our institutions on ‘‘the consent of the 
governed.” There is no other way to con- 
sent except by voting. It is said that our 
fathers did not carry out this principle in 
their practice. Very likely not. do not 
know but they were condemning their own 
constitution and their own practice. But 
to limit their meaning to the acts and institu- 
tions of their own day would do them great 
injustice. 1 know well that they limited 
Suffrage by property and by race and by 
sex, and it is a question whether they did 
vight. There has been historical progress 
since. Any man who reads unbiassed the 
preamble of our State Constitution cannot 
resist the conclusion that our fathers 
thought Suffrage a right. 

The time having expired, Mr. Goulding, 
by unanimous consent, was authorized to 
proceed. 


Our fathers did not speak hastily. 
were clear-headed men. They knew just 
what they were talking about. They said 
what they meant, and they meant what they 
said. y : 

_ The Body Politic is formed by a voluntary associa- 
tion of individuals; it is a social compact, by which 
the whole people covenants with eonb citizen, and 
each citizen with the whole people, that all shall be 
governed by certain laws for the common good. 

I ask the lawyers—there are many present 
—is there any mistake as to the meaning of 
this? Is itnotacompact? Does not a com- 
pact imply two parties—one, the people; 
the other, the individual? Meaning what 
they said, it was their duty to establish a 
government of the people, and to provide 
for an equitable mode of making the laws. 
Not necessarily of making equitable laws, 
but for an equitable method of making 
them. They said that every citizen had a 
right to help make the laws. Either they 
were lunatics and did not mean anything, 
or their words meant just that. 4 
.. My friend from Fall River says they lim- 
ited Suffrage Oe property—that they limited 
it to males. That was an inconsistency—I 
-grant it. But we must remember that in 


They 





the nature of the case the right must be reg- 
ulated. Time, place, manner, age, resi- 
dence, must be prescribed. We were then 
numerically few. Great Britain could not 
be allowed to ship two or three millions of 
her surplus population to swarm upon our 
shores and annex us by unrestricted Suf- 
frage. Notatall. Therefore, at this criti- 
cal point of Suffrage, our fathers guarded 
themselves. To defeat the will of the sov- 
ereign people by force or fraud is treason, 
even if done by the machinery of Suffrage. 
The right must be protected. Now then 
what shall be the qualifications, since qualifi- 
cations are necessary? ‘The people must de- 
cide. The individual cannot enforce his 
rights. But if I am wronged, I arraign the 
people in the forum of conscience. If the 
eople overstep the eguitable and necessary 
imits, they overstep the right; and as sure 
as God lives, they will some day suffer the 
penalty of violated justice. 

A writer in a Boston daily newspaper for 
which I have a very high respect, says that 
Suffrage is not a right, because minors can- 
not vote. Iwas amused that it seemed never 
to have occurred to the writer that the dis- 
qualification of minors extends to all rights 
whatever, except perhaps that of life. No 
minor has control of his liberty or property. 
They are in the hands of a guardian. 
this proves that Suffrage is not the natural 
right of a minor, then liberty is not a right, 
property is not a right, the pursuit of hap- 
piness is not a right. 

Now when it was moved yesterday to 
postpone this debate for the purpose of con- 
sidering the minority report, 1 rejoiced at 
the opportunity of reading it. I knew and 
respected its author. But the definition of 
natural right therein contained is extraor- 
dinary. The five gentlemen who signed 
the report virtually said to us, ‘“This sub- 
ject has bothered the legislature long enough ; 
we will have this thing settled once for all.” 
And here is their definition and test of a 
natural right. 

Natural rights are such that if their exercise is denied 
by government, this lays the foundation for a justitia- 
ble reyolution. It will hardly be contended even by 
the most ardent advocates of Woman Suffrage, that 
an attempt to overturn the existing government of 
Mascachusetts by force would be justifiable in case 
the right of Suffrage is not accorded to women. 
This is the test of the correctness of the proposition. 

This commences with a non sequitur and 
ends with begging the question. (Laughter.) 
For a generation or more we have been grad- 
ually according to women theirrights, The 
propriety of resistance depends1, Upon the 
probable continuance of the wrong. 2. 
Upon the best way to proceed in order to 
right it. 8. Upon the degree of the injus 
tice inflicted. 

In the ancient city of Syracuse, for in- 
stance, under the rule of Dionysius, the 
people had a right to rise against the tyran- 
ny and even to assassinate the tyrant, be- 
cause his enormities were so excessive. On 
the other hand, it is a question whether the 
Stamp Act, or the tax on tea, would alone 
have justified an insurrection. It was the 
settled purpose of subjugation evinced by 
the British Government which justified the 
revolution. To say that no right exists un- 
less its violation justifies revolution is non- 
sense. It is gravely asserted that ‘‘no natu- 
ral right is limited.” On the contrary, 
every right is limited, even the right to life. 
Was not every able-bodied citizen liable to 
the draft during the war? Some were ex 
posed to certain death. Had not these men 
the right to life? No! notif the govern- 
ment needed it. Even the right to life is 
limited. We are reminded that reading and 
writing are qualifications imposed. 1 think 
that is right. Government furnishes free 
instruction to an extent beyond the condi- 
tion required. If an educational qualifica- 
tion is necessary to protect us against the 
exercise of force or fraud, then it is right; 
if otherwise, it is wrong. 

It is too bad to say that our fathers did 
not believe in Suffrage as a right, because 
they sought to guard it against force and 
fraud. They said that this should be a free 
a, — meant what they said. 

hey intended to limit, only to protect. I 
will cite Lord John Somers, one of the 
greatest chancellors anc constitutional law- 
yers, the fashioner, more than any other 
man, ofthe Revolution of 1688, the author 
of the English Bill of Rights. When the 
Tory parliament came in, in the reign of 
Queen Anne, and undertook to enforce re- 
ligious conformity, he said: 

“That giving a vote for a represent ative in Parlia- 

ment is the essential privilege whereby every English- 
man preserves his property, and that whatsoever de- 
prives him of such vote, deprives him of his birth- 
right."’ (Lord Somers in the Free Conference on 
Bills to prevent Occasional Conformity. 17035Camp, 
Lib. 152.) 
“‘The franchise isa common-law right regu 
lated by statute.” The only qualification is 
what is needed to protect it against force and 
fraud. Gentlemen, you may as well pass 
this bill, for Woman Suffrage is coming. 

‘Night's candles are burnt out, and jocund day 

Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain tops.” 

My friends, you had better stand from 
under. The women of this Commonwealth 
are going to give onr politics the benefit 
of their virtue and intelligence. I know 
the difficulty of beating back the prejudice 
and bigotry of centuries. I am aware of 
the vis ¢nertiw of ancient practices and pre- 
conceptions, But this measure is on the 
eve of success. 

The previous question was moved and 
adopted, and the ayes and nays were or- 
dered. Mr. Shortle of Provincetown, the 
chairniin of the Woman Suffrage commit- 
tee, being entitled to ten minutes in which 
to close the debate, yielded the floor to Mr. 
John I. Baker of Beverly, who said: 

1 wish that the debate might have gone 
on. No friend of the measure would wish 
to limit it. I believe in equality. A few 
generations ago, a married woman in Mas- 
sachusetts was comparatively a slave. She 
had no independent personal rights. To- 
day what a change! There is no logical 
stopping-point short of Woman Suffrage. 

Mr. George W. Lowther, of Boston, asked 
the privilege of using a part of the ten min 
utes not used by Mr. Baker, to say a word 
as a colored man. 

Ingratitude is a great wrong. 1 know 
what it means to be deprived of this right. 
I now enjoy it. 1 regard disfranchisement 





as a cruel anhaatten, and therefore I shall 
vote for this Bill. 

The vote was then taken and the bill was 
refused a third reading by a vote of 93 to 
127, as follows:— 

Yeas—Messrs. Andrews, J. L. Baker, C. E. Barnes, 
Bartholomew, Bartlett, Beal, Belcher, Bird, Brackett, 
Brigham, Brooks, Carll, Chase, Clark, Clough, H. B- 
Coffin, Converse, Cowdrey, Cummings, J. L. Curtis, 
O. B. Curtis, Cushing, R. L. Davis, A. Doane, F 
Doane, Dunham, Eager, L. Field, Fish, Gardner, 
Glines, Goulding, Greene, Haskell, Hastings,R. Hath- 
away, Hawkes, Hildreth, A. F. Howe, 8. H. Howe, 
Hutchinson, Jones, Kelly, Kimball, Lewis, Lincoln, 
J. D. Lovell. Lowther, Mahon, Marlor, McPherson, 
Merriam, Merritt, Morton, Norton, Osgood, Parmen- 
ter, Pillsbury, Potter, Powers, Price, Rand, W. Reed, 
Jr., Rice, Richards, Richardson, Shortle, Smith, 
Soule, P. F. Spaulding, T. G, Spaulding, Stackpole, 
Stone, Stuart, Studley, Swift, Thurston, Tilton, Tuck- 
er, Turner, Underwood, Wales, Warren, Whitmore, 
Wiggin, Wilcox, H. H. Wilder, Wilson, Wiswell, 
Wonson, Wood, Wyman, Macomber—93. 

Nays—Messrs. Aldrich, Allen, Ames, G. M. Baker, 
Bancroft, 8. Barnes, Barrett, Bent, Billings, Blan- 
chard, Bliss, Bolles, Brown, Burnett, Bush, Byram, 
Carberry, Carroll, Case, Chamberlain, Chapin, Cobb, 
8. Coffin, Colburn, Cook, Cooke,eCornell, Cornish, 
Cunningham, Curtice, Daly, C.A. Davis, Desmond, 
Emery, Emory, Everett, Fairbank, R. A.Field, Flood, 
French, Gall gan, Gargan, Gilbert, Gilman, Hale, 
Hardy, Hart, T. B. patoney, Hawks, Hayden, C. H. 
Hill, H. A. Hill, Hooper, W. Howe, Hyde, Jager, 
Jenkins, Jennings, Johnson, Kelley, Keyes, King, 
Knowlton, Leary, Leighton, Locke, A. Lovell, P. Ma- 
comber, Manning, Marden, Marsh, Marshall, McGib- 
bons, McGlynn, Mellen, Moore, Moors, Moseley, 
Murphy, Newton, Nickerson, C. J. Noyes, C. O. 
Noyes, Nugent, Oakman, O'Neil, Packard, Paddock, 
Cc. by Paige, Partridge, Peck, Peirce, Phillips, Pres 
cott, Y Putnam, Randall, Ranlett. W. A. 
Reed, W. Reed, Ricker, Rinn, Robinson, Russell, 
Sanford, F. P. Sargent, L. M. 8 nt, Shea, Smyth, 
Sprague, Swift, Taft, Thompson, Wadsworth, Walsh, 

alton, Washburn, A. Webster, E. R. Webster. 
Wentworth, N. White, Whitehouse, Wilder, Wright, 
B. 8. Lovell—127 


The vote on this measure for the last three 
years, shows a steady gain for the Woman 
Suffragists, as will be seen by this table: 


Nays. Yeas. 
Sscvakevseveenceits eenete 127 7 
etsuenensecdpesine ses coos OD 5 
Secndvevldeutnenpacecssecens 127 93 


A similar gain for two years more will 
give us a majority and will establish Muni- 
cipal Suffrage for women in the old Bay 
State. 
Now for the Senate! H. 
“oe 


A GENEROUS OFFER. 


The following letter from H. H. Faxon, 
of Quincy, explains itself. 

If friends of Woman Suffrage would fol- 
low the example of Mr. Faxon, the growth 
of public sentiment would be rapid indeed. 
Who will do as much toward raising a 
fund for putting a corps of Woman Suffrage 
lecturers in the field? If we had the means 
to carry on through two entire years three 
series of meetings like those which Mrs, 
Campbell is holding every night on Cape 
Cod, we should carry Woman Suffrage in 
our Legislature. H. B. B. 
Mrs. L. B. BARRETT, Secretary of the Wo- 

man’s Christian Iemperance Union of 

Massachusetts: 

Dear FrIEND:—Wishing to stimulate 
your organization anew, and inspire with 
fresh zeal every member, I have the follow- 
ing proposition to make as regards augment- 
ing its funds at the Fair which is proposed 
to be held in Horticultural Hall, Boston, 
next month. 


B. B. 





PROPOSITION : 


For every thousand dollars that is raised, 
up to $10,000 inclusive, I will give $250, or 
in other words, add to the receipts of the 
enterprise one-fourth of the net amount re- 
ceived from sales or otherwise. 1 makethis 
offer in order that every friend and co-worker 
may be induced to contribute their mite 
in swelling the funds of the State Union. 
I have been influenced in making the above 
proposition from experience and observa- 
tion in the past, which have led me to be- 
lieve that money in the hands and under 
the control of women, is much more judi- 
ciously expended, than by organizations 
composed of men. 

I shall hail with joy the time, which 
seems to me not far distant, when Woman 
shall help contro) public affairs at the ballot 
box. Her influence wielded there would 
defeat many a corrupt scheme. The argu- 
ments of the rumsellers and their patrons, 
that a woman’s place is at home, is a point 
they are perpetually harping upon. ruly, 
every one will admit, that while the dram- 
seller is debauching the husband and father, 
and sending him home drunk, it needs the 
divine influence of Woman to care for the 
household. It also needs her direct action 
at the polls to shear the rumsellers of their 
political power, so destructive to the morals 
and prosperity of every community. 

Hoping that the idea advanced will meet 
with your approval, and inspire with fresh 
liberality every person in the Commonwealth 
who wishes to advance the temperance 
cause, thereby advancing every interest 
beneficial to the human race, 

I remain, very truly yours, 
Henry H. Faxon. 
—————_#oe — 


THE CHURCH UNION EDITED BY A WOMAN. 

The Editor of the Church Union turns out 
to be a woman. The New York correspon- 
dence of the Baltimore Bulletin, some months 
ago said :— 

An editor has just been discovered here 
whose personality and surroundings are 
worth mention. I allude to E. B. Grannis, 
editor, publisher and proprietor of The 
Church Union, a large quarto of the size of 
The Independent, devoted to breaking down 
sectarian walls. Grannis bought the paper 
when it had 500 subscribers, and has raised 
it to 10,000 and a valuable property. Gran- 
nis publishes the paper, edits it, and can- 
vasses foradvertising, and does all the heavy 
work, with the assistance of a young and 
bright-eyed girl who keeps the books. In 
fact, Grannis has become a power in the re- 
ligious journalism of the country, and re- 
ceives scores of letters every day addressed 
to Rev. Mr. Grannis, Rev. br. Grannis, D. 
D., Elder E. B. Grannis, ete., and begin- 
ning ‘‘My dearsir,”’ or ‘‘Dear Brother Gran- 
nis.” Grannis, I ought to explain, is a wo- 
man—a little, nervous, active, black-eyed 
woman, who weighs about ninety pounds, 








but represents a 100 horse-power. I asked 
her the other day: ‘‘Do all your correspon- 
dents recognize you as a man?” 

“Yes, almost invariably,” she said. ‘‘My 
subscribers, agents and contributors think I 
amamarn. The question of my sexis noth- 
ing tothem. I have men working for me 
in every State, who always address me as a 
‘Dear Sir,’ I have hundreds of ministers in 
my ‘parish,’ and they allthink of me, and 
speak of and to meas ‘Brother.’ It seemed 
odd at first, but I have got used to it.” 

“What is the object of the disguise?” I 
asked. 

“I have never intended to mask myself,” 
she said, ‘“‘but I have felt that if the paper 
suited, my sex was nothing to anybody, and 
that arguments would seem weaker and less 
weighty if it were known that a little wo- 
man uttered them. So I have never intrud- 
ed my womanhood on the readers of The 
Church Union. 1 think it would not disturb 
their confidence.” She called my attention to 
a pile of letters on the desk, almost all ad- 
dressed to ‘‘Rev. Mr. Grannis;” and she 
added, ‘‘I had a letter the other day from a 
confiding clergyman in Ohio, who saluted 
me as Brother E. B., and asked my private 
opinion as to whether women ought to be 
allowed to speak in meetings. 1 wrote con- 
fidentially that I did not think it would do 
any hurt.” 

By way of comment, it may be well to 
add that the present publisher and editor of 
the Church Union has exclusively conduct- 
ed it for four years; that observing that wo- 
men who felt a call to preach were frequent- 
ly persecuted, she thought it was inadvisa- 
ble to proclaim her sex, and allowed some 
of her correspondents to rest under a harm- 
less misapprehension; and that now that the 
“secret” is out (if it is worth calling a se- 
cret) she has not experienced any of the hos- 
tility she apprehended, but unstinted kind- 
ness and generous greeting--a kindness on 
the part of her delinquent subscribers which 
she wishes was not so often ‘‘unremitting.” 
- saieiiiee oi 
CUMPARATIVE SENTENCES OF MEN AND 

WOMEN, 








Mary Sullavan, the poor girl in New 
York who left her child wrapped in her 
shawl on a stoop, and pleaded before the 
Justice, ‘1 loved my child, but I had no 
place to take care of it,” was sentenced by 
Recorder Hackett to three years in the pen- 
itentiary for abandoning her child. What 
about punishment for the man who ‘‘aban- 
doned” both mother and child?” 

On the other hand, Christian Ohlandt, 
proprietor of a low liquor saloon in the 
same city, who, finding a sick and half- 
crazed woman in the street, Mrs. Addie 
Oakman, enticed her into his shop and out- 
raged her, was sentenced by Judge Gilder- 
sleeve to ‘eighteen months’ imprisonment.” 
And this week, Robert Baker, indicted for 
bigamy, who admitted in the Court of Ses- 
sions that within the last four or five years 
he had married three wives, was sentenced 
to the penitentiary for four years. 

Only sixteen months’ imprisonment for 
ruining an innocent woman for life, under 
circumstances of the basest deception and 
falsehood! Only four years for ruining 
three women, and casting them and their 
children on the world, disgraced, nameless 
and homeless! These are the fruits of men’s 
laws for women! E. A. A. 

Portland, Me. 





*>e 
GIVE US POWER TO PROTECT OURSELVES. 


Judge Noah Davis, in his address before 
the Working-Women’s Protective Union, 
asked the question: ‘‘How can the wives 
and daughters of the drunkards of New 
York be protected in their beggary and mis- 
ery?” 

‘‘Noclass,”’ says Mr. Herbert Spencer ‘‘ever 
protects the rights of another class.” 

Judge Davis said, “the would like to see 
the benevolent women of New York organ- 
ize a society to protect the wives and chil- 
dren of drunkards, against the persons who 
sell the liquor which causes their misery. 
He wanted to see women organize sucha 
society, with the determination to put a stop 
to the agony caused daily by the use of in- 
toxicants,” 

Shall we call on women to protect wives, 
and children? Where, then, are their ‘‘nat- 
ural protectors,” the husbands and fathers? 
Let the men who make the liquor, who 
make the liquor laws, who make the drunk- 
ards, undo their work if they can. 
are helpless to protect these unfortunate vic- 
tims of intemperance, let them call upou 
Woman. But in so doing, they must put 
the ballot into her hands, and let her do her 
work free and unshackled. Let women pro- 
tect themselves and each other; they alone, 
as Mr. Spencer says, can protect their own 


class. But to doit they must be enfran- 
chised. The free only can protect them- 
selves. It is intemperance that women 


would war against. The results of intem- 
perance, the wretched families of drunk- 


would have benevolent women organize to 
protect, must always exist while intemper- 
ance exists. They cannot be obviated. The 
effect must follow the cause. Natural laws 
cannot be reversed. Call upon Woman for 
help, she is a true helper of humanity, but 
give her the power to respond. Cc. C. H. 
East Orange, N J. 
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LETTER FROM MRS. BOWLES. 


Our readers will be glad to read the fol- 
lowing cordial letter from our friend and 
former co-worker, Rev. Ada C. Bowles. 





If they | 





Epirors JouRNAL.—Do not imagine that 
because 1 aman exile from the Old Bay 
State, I am not interested in the struggle 
for Woman's emancipation there. I read 
the WomaAn’s JOURNAL, as does my hus. 
band, with an interest given to no other 
paper, and learn from it to feel ashamed of 
the Massachusetts legislature, which I want 
to be proud of as leading the army of 
progress to a victory, wastefully delayed, 
which is as sure ultimately to come as the 
world is sure to turn on its axis. 

I am by no means silent here, or wherever 
I go, on the question. In pulpit and on 

latform, I rebel against the bondage of 

oman, and urge her release. I have lec. 
tured recently on the Subject in Wilming- 
ton, Del., Newton, Pa., Hightstown, N. J 
and in private urge its claims. 

I have surrendered my charge at Easton, 
Pa., toa new pastor, after three years of 
pleasant and, I trust, profitable work there, 
that 1 might open up new fields nearer 
home. We parted onthe best of terms, and 
I have helped them in securing a successor, 
Rev. L. Holmes, of Massachusetts, who is 
a true man anda true friend of Woman. 
I am now preaching in Trenton, where it 
has been said ‘‘Liberal Christianity should 
not expect a hearing.” Yet 1 have so good 
a one that I shall continue. 

The Lord bless and keep in health and 
reapers ge the faithful workers for Suffrage 
in old Massachusetts. ApbDA C. Bowes. 

Philadelphia, March 15, 1878. 

oe 


MEDFORD TAX -PAYERS INDIGNANT. 


” 





The tax-payers of Medford are urged by 
a hand bill to ‘‘Awake, and stand for their 
rights and the life of their property.” They 
are said to be ‘‘groaning under the weight 
of their taxes.” ‘Their widows and orphans 
are being sold out of their homes, because 
they cannot pay their ‘‘pound of flesh” to 
the Shylock, High Taxes.” If these com. 
plaints are well founded, would it not be 
well to give the women who pay taxes in 
Medford a vote in town-meeting, so that they 
may help decide upon the amount and ex- 
penditure of their taxes? 


~ SPECIAL NOTICES, 


New England Woman’s Club,.—Monday, 
March 25th, 3.30 p.m. Prof. F. W. Putnam will speak 
on “The Ceramic Art and Ornamentation of the Pre 
historic nations of America.” 























Sunday Meetings for Women, — On 
March 24, at 3p.mM., 4 Park Street, Boston, up onc 
flight. Miss E. Agnes Burke will speak. Subject: 
“Integrity.” 





The Moral Education Association wil! 
hold meetings during the month of March as follows: 

Saturday, March 23,3 Pp. m., at 60 Winthrop St., 
Boston Highlands, Rev. C. W. Emerson will speak. 
Subject, ““The Coming Child.”’ 

Saturday, March 30, 3 Pp. M,, at 336 Dudley St., Bos- 
ton Highlands. Dr, Mary J. Safford Blake will speak, 

To these meetings all are welcome. 





Desirabie Suites of Rooms for House 
keeping may be engaged in the Hore: Batpwin, 
just finished, at 392—400 Northampton St., very near 
Columbus Ave., at prices ranging from$ 264 to $396 
per annum, according to size and sizuation. 

This hotel has light and air on all sides, all the win 
dows opening on open space; also a passenger and 
freight elevator, bath-rooms, hot water, ample room 
for storage, and a very large yard for drying clothes, 


Cc. 

The janitor will show the rooms, and application 
may be made to L. T. Cushing, 20 Court St., Room 
13, Boston, between 12 and 2 o'clock. 


AN ASTONISHING OFFER. 

Tue INDEPENDENT, of New York, offers in another 
column to give away, absolutely, a Worcester’s Un- 
abridged Quarto Pictorial Dictionary, which retails 
everywhere for $10, and is, of course, a household 
necessity. How they can do it is, we must confess, 
a mystery; but that they do there is no question. 

THE INDEPENDENT is now publishing Rev. Josern 
Cook's famous Monday Lectures, which are creating 
so much discussion everywhere. 

See advertisement of Tur INDEPENDENT in thit 
paper. dteow. 




















MEDICAL REGISTER. 





EK. Jeannette Gooding, M. D. 
Homeeopathist. 
775 Tremont Street, Boston. 
Office hours from 1 to 3 Pp. m. 


Harriet Clisby, M. D. 











28 Montgomery St., Boston. 


Office hours from 9 to 11 a. m. 


Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


G2" Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Office hours from 10 a. M. to 5 Pp. M., daiy 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 


Mary J. Safford-Blake, M. D. 
Office and residence, 


3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Office hours from 11 to 2P. m. 


Arvilla B. Haynes, M. D. 








773 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 8 to 9 4. M., and2to4p.m. ly10 
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Books.—James R. Ozgood & Co., Lee & Shep- 
ard, D. Lothrop & Co., Lockwood, Brooks & Co., 
Roberts Brothers, Boston. 

Dress Reform,—Miss H. L. Lang, 24 Hamil! 
ton Place, Boston. Mrs. H. 8S. Hutchinson, 6 East 
Fourteenth St., New York. 

Musteai Instruction,—E. Tourjee, Music 

all 


Music Stationery, &c.—Oliver Ditson & 
Co., Boston. 741 Broadway, New York. 
Pianos,—Henry F. Miller, Boston. 
Photographers.—Notman & Campbell, 4 Park 
Street. 
“ Spestancnnt, Ress Marston & Co., 23 Brat- 
e Bt. 
Schools,—Chauncy Hall, 259-265 Boylston St. 
Trusses,—Marvin Lincoln, 8 Hamilton Place, 
Room 10. 
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